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Fiscal Implications of Federally 
Supported Research 


L. R. LUNDEN 


OR many years, in fact since the ter- 

mination of the program administered 
by the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development, business officers of col- 
leges and universities have been con- 
cerned with the fiscal implications of a 
rapidly expanding program of federally 
sponsored research. The business officers 
have sought to come to grips with some 
of the major problems. I would like to 
dwell briefly on some of the major de- 
velopments that have occurred during 
the years. Before doing that, however, 
I would like to stress the significance of 
the creation of the American Council on 
Education Committee on Institutional 
Research Policy. 

The Committee on Institutional Re- 
search Policy is composed of university 
and college presidents, scientists of dis- 
tinction, directors of research, and busi- 
ness officers. Pronouncements by this 
committee are from a different angle than 
that of business officers alone, and cer- 
tainly they are at a different administra- 
tive level. Why stress the significance 
of this? Perhaps an illustration of the 


sort of misunderstanding that can occur 
will answer this question. 

In the early stages of a rapidly ex- 
panding program of sponsored research 
at least four points of view can find ex- 
pression—as, indeed, they have. One 
can be imputed to college and university 
presidents, a second to scientists, a third 
to business officers, and a fourth to repre- 
sentatives of government. These points 
of view can be, and actually have been, 
divergent. Frequently they have been 
contradictory. I do not suggest that any 
have been insincere. After all, any point 
of view reflects the climate within which 
an individual lives and works and is 
shaped by personal evaluation of in- 
formation at hand. Each of the four 
groups I mentioned lives in a different 
climate and certainly has different kinds 
of information with which to formulate 
points of view. Since the existence of 
four points of view usually precludes a 
meeting of minds, is it any wonder that 
we in higher education are confronted 
with a problem! 

It was not so many years ago that a 
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representative group of business officers 
met with United States Public Health 
Service officials in an effort to secure an 
adjustment in the overhead rate appli- 
cable to USPHS grants. Cost oe ies 
were submitted showing that the rate 
then in effect amounted to less than one- 
third of the rate necessary to effect full 
reimbursement of indirect costs. I was 
present at these meetings, and I, rightly 
or wrongly, gained the impression that 
a meeting of minds had been achieved 
and that an adjustment of the overhead 
rate was a distinct possibility. We were 
told that the matter must be presented 
to the several advisory councils of the 
several government health institutes, and 
we were assured that our request would 
be presented with complete objectivity. 
We knew this would be the case because 
the whole history of our relationships 
with officials of USPHS had been marked 
by understanding and integrity. 

You can imagine our feelings upon 
learning that our request for an adjust- 
ment of overhead had been rejected by 
unanimous vote of the members of the 
several advisory councils. Our disap- 
pointment and consternation was even 
greater upon learning that a substantial 
number of those voting against the pro- 
posed adjustment were representatives of 
higher education, being presidents, 
deans, and/or scientists. 

Manifestly something was wrong. In- 
quiry revealed that several voted as they 
did for some such reasons as: (1) Busi- 
ness Officers were seeking greater over- 
head as a means of obtaining federal aid 
to ameliorate the financial condition of 
most schools of medicine. (2) Why 
should institutions receive overhead on 
projects financed by USPHS when “the 
institution would be doing the same thing 
anyway if it had funds?” (3) Why 
should USPHS pay overhead when by so 
doing it lessened the number of dollars 
available for distribution for research? 
(4) Institutions should not “profit” from 
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federally sponsored research, and over- 
head is “profit.” 

The foregoing is dramatic evidence of 
the lack of understanding of the real 
nature of the problem. There is little in 
any of the foregoing to justify the nega- 
tive action taken. I am happy to say 
that since the incident I have just related 
took place, groups within higher educa- 
tion have come much closer in their 
views. With the inevitable exceptions 
that are bound to exist because of indi- 
vidual idiosyncrasies, there is at last sub- 
stantial unanimity. For the first time in 
Washington, then, representatives of gov- 
ernment have offered to them through 
the Committee on Institutional Research 
Policy a statement of principles from a 
group other than business officers. Truly 
this is a significant development. 

I have seldom participated in a discus- 
sion on federally sponsored research that 
the subject of overhead has not become 
the overriding issue. This is unfortunate 
because there are many problems other 
than overhead pressing for solution. 
Before enumerating these problems, I 
should like to express my own views on 
the overhead question. They may be 
summarized briefly by quoting from a 
letter I wrote to my own president after 
he had referred to me a communication 
he had received from one of our scien- 
tists who questioned the validity of 
charging any overhead. I wrote: 


There is, unfortunately, a proneness on 
the part of many members of staff to use 
the terms “overhead,” “indirect costs,” “prof- 
its,” and “surplus” interchangeably or in 
combination. We can immediately rule out 
the terms “profit” and “surplus.” We might 
further, in order to be on safe ground, rule 
out the term “overhead.” We have as a re- 
maining term for discussion and explanation 
“indirect costs.” 

Any research undertaking involves costs. 
Some of the costs are readily identifiable and 
measurable. Other costs are not so readily 
identifiable and certainly not susceptible to 
precise measurement. Therefore, there has 
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grown up in industry, as well as in the edu- 
cation field, a practice of dealing with the 
first category as direct costs and the second 
category as indirect costs, although the two 
together represent the costs as a whole. 

To the extent that a research project is un- 
dertaken and all costs are not covered, there 
is a subsidy involved. To the extent that a 
research project is subsidized, there is an 
equal degree of diversion of institutional 
funds from other possible uses. Thus, it is 
conceivable that as more and more research 
projects of a partially reimbursable character 
are undertaken, the actual instructional and 
service functions of an institution of higher 
education can be impaired. Hence, I believe 
that it is irrefutable when I say that if an 
institution of higher education does not have 
sources of support for budgeted subsidiza- 
tion of research, organized research must ap- 
proach full cost reimbursement. 

As I have already said, indirect costs are 
not easily identifiable and not susceptible to 
precise measurement. Approximately three 
years ago, representatives of the dominant 
institutions in the research field met to dis- 
cuss indirect costs and to seek a means of 
quick and equitable measurement. This 
group met several times and ultimately pro- 
duced a document consisting of statements 
of cost principles. This volume was sub- 
jected to scrutiny by the General Account- 
ing Office, the Munitions Board, the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts of the Navy De- 
partment and later by every other depart- 
ment of the military establishment. Refine- 
ments resulted and finally Secretary Forres- 
tal ordered these cost principles embodied 
as a special section of the Armed Services 
Procurement Regulation. If ever the valida- 
tion of a concept had to pass an acid test, 
the validation of reimbursability of indirect 
costs is a prime example. The Armed Serv- 
ices Procurement Regulation says, for ex- 
ample: 


“The total cost of a cost-reimbursement- 
type contract is the sum of the allowable 

irect costs incident to the performance 
of the contract, plus the properly alloc- 
able proration of allowable indirect costs, 
less applicable income and other credits. 
The test used in determining the allow- 
ability of costs also includes (i) reason- 
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ableness, (ii) application of generally ac- 
cepted accounting principles and prac- 
tices, and (iii) any limitations as to 

of amounts of cost items set forth in thi 
Part 3 of Section XV or otherwise in- 
cluded in the contract. Failure to men- 
tion any item of cost in this part is not 
intended to imply that it is either allow- 
able or not allowable. The use of normal 
or standard costs (with appropriate ad- 
justments for variances, cious costs 
and the other provisions of this part) is 
acceptable in determining amounts of pro- 
visional or interim payments, but final al- 
lowable costs must represent actual costs.” 


The point that I have just made is one 
that is invariably overlooked. Research proj- 
ects can be undertaken only in the atmo- 
sphere of a going concern. The cost of pro- 
viding this going concern is the sum of the 
elements of overhead. . . .” 


A business officer, who must remain 
unidentified, once wrote to me asking 
how to refute his vice-president’s argu- 
ment that the “Blue Book” rate should 
be adandoned because its use was putting 
“X” institution “at a competitive disad- 
vantage with other institutions in secur- 
ing research contracts.” My reply was 
that I knew of no surer road to bank- 
ruptcy so far as the primary purposes of 
such an institution were concerned than 
through such cut-rate competition in the 
field of sponsored research. I also called 
his attention to a part of a resolution 
adopted at the Conference on Higher 
Education in the National Service spon- 
sored by the American Council on Edu- 
cation. The language may betray its 
author, but I quote: 


That since it is the conviction of partici- 
pants in this section that higher education 
can best serve our nation in peace or in the 
national defense in the fields of research and 
development only so long as institutions 
representative of higher education are sol- 
vent and financially vigorous, we recommend 
that provisions for full reimbursements of 
cost, both direct and indirect, be a prime 
principle in the negotiation of research and 
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development contracts between universities 
and eclleges and the agencies of the Federal 
Government except that, consistent with 
Paragraph 7 of the “Principles for Deter- 
mination of Costs under Government Re- 
search and Development Contracts with 
Educational Institutions,” cost of participa- 
tion on the part of universities and colleges 
may be considered justifiable in limited and 
special situations. 


This brief, if it can be called such, 
expresses my philosophy which favors 
full reimbursement for sponsored re- 
search and raises serious questions with 
respect to the seductive principle of cost 
participation. I am not unmindful of 
the arguments favoring the latter. I 
recognize that under certain circum- 
stances sponsored research projects on 
a cost participation basis can be under- 
taken without penalty. As Professor 
R. H. Robnett of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology has said “. . . under such 
conditions new incremental funds might 
make it possible for useful work to be 
He 
. this condition has not 


done in idle space by idle hands.” 
goes on to say . 
existed in henestenm universities for sev- 


eral years. The opposite, rather, is true 
and is likely to remain so for the indefi- 
nite future.” 

If I may again take my own institution 
as an example, and I do this because the 
University of Minnesota is the only insti- 
tution about which I can speak authori- 
tatively, I should like to tell you what 
results were obtained when we attempted 
to measure in terms of space utilization 
the impact of the great increase in the 
volume of sponsored research from the 
last year of so-called normalcy, 1940-41, 
to a recent date. In 1940-41, 92.3 per- 
cent of our instructional plant was de- 
voted to teaching and 7.7 percent to or- 
ganized research. In 1951-52, the per- 
centages, respectively, were 78.0 and 
22.0. The point that I am seeking to 
make is that when organized research 
utilizes such a significant part of instruc- 
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tional plant, it is no longer possible to 
“lose” or “bury” research undertakings 
in the over-all operations of the institu- 
tion. 


Once the overhead problem is disposed 
of, as I believe it can be, there are other 
problems arising from contractual pro- 
visions that should receive the joint at- 
tention of representatives of government 
and representatives of higher education. 
One of the questions in a questionnaire 
sent by the Committee on Institutional 
Research Policy toa representative group 
of colleges and universities having sub- 
stantial amounts of research contracts 
was: “Please list your administrative dif- 
ficulties and comment briefly on them.” 
The replies may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


1. Negotiations for new contracts are fre- 
quently so extended that it is difficult to pro- 
cure personnel because of the uncertainty, 
and renewals are so often delayed that con- 
tinuity of employment of key staff is impos- 
sible. 

2. Lack of uniformity in contracts be- 
tween the agencies of the federal govern- 
ment causes confusion and misunderstand- 
ing. 

3. Overhead rates vary widely between 
agencies of the federal government; the vary- 
ing rates add to the confusion and promote 
inequities. 

4. Government personnel often fails to 
understand the peculiar nature of basic re- 
search and attempts to administer contracts 
in the same context as hardware procure- 
ment. 

5. Delays in audit and final payment place 
financial burdens on institutions. 

6. —- by the contracting officer is 
frequently delayed and often capricious and 
is edtesties of lack of understanding. 

7. Refusal to recognize and/or accept in- 
stitutional practices and procedures leads to 
unwarranted financial loss by reason of dis- 
allowances or suspensions. 

8. The presence of sponsored research in- 
vites division in staff loyalties. 

9. Government agencies often deal di- 
rectly with an individual member of staff 
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without cognizance or “we of the cen- 
tral administration; thus institution may 
become involved in commitments that prove 
onerous. 

10. Lowering of staff morale because of 
salary differentials encouraged by govern- 
ment agencies. 

11. Burdensome limitations with respect 
to patents and publication. 

12. Burdensome and expensive —— 
with respect to — accountability. 

13. Imposition of an intolerable burden 
on scientists because of reporting and other 
administrative duties. 

14. Recruiting and holding competent 
members of staff in the face of competition. 

15. Short-term contracts make research 
planning difficult. 

16. Classification of contracts imposes 
burden of clearing personnel and creates 


staff problems. 


Lest representatives of government 
gain the impression that I believe all the 
problems in the realm of contract re- 
search are caused by government, I 
should like to quote the remarks of a 
high-ranking and highly respected repre- 
sentative of one of the agencies of the 
Department of Defense. He has his own 
catalogue of complaints about colleges 
and universities. He says: 


My own work . . . makes me very much 
aware of certain abuses which are practiced 
by a relatively small number of schools in 
relation to government supported research. 
Such practices are in many instances not 
cited out in a willful manner but arise 
with the new relation which now exists be- 
tween the schools and a munificent govern- 
ment. . .. The following items come to mind, 
but the list does not constitute an exhaus- 
tive array: 

1. The creation of Research Institutes 
in many universities has produced an un- 
wholesome pressure for more and larger re- 
search contracts since the director in many 
instances has to either justify his salary and 
therefore his existence or he is an empire 
builder and therefore insatiable. 

2. Cases have come to my attention where 
the possibility of a scientist joining a faculty 
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was made contingent to his ability of pro- 


curing a government contract. 

3. There are also several instances in 
which senior faculty members are paid dur- 
ing the academic year stipends supplemen- 
tary to their academic salaries on the basis 
that the research they are supervising justi- 
fies “overtime” compensation. It is our 
policy not to consciously enter into a con- 
tract wherein contract money is paid to a 
faculty member during the academic year as 
a supplement to his university salary. How- 
ever there is no objection to a faculty mem- 
ber’s total income being raised by summer 
work on a contract for time not otherwise 
paid for by the university. 

4. There are instances where schools have 
added personnel only because they have 
procured research money from the govern- 
ment. At the same time industry is in need 
of metallurgists, engineers, physicists, chem- 
ists, and mathematicians. Even universi- 
ties are in need of scientists for teaching 
positions while in other neighboring insti- 
tutions men are on temporary employment 
on research projects which are sometimes 
ill-conceived. 

5. Situations can arise where an investiga- 
tor under government contract holds up the 
graduation of a research assistant because of 
inability of finding a replacement. 

6. Many schools not only charge overhead 
for indirect costs, but also charge for a por- 
tion of a faculty man’s time without any 
evidence that the scientist is really relieved 
of part of his usual duties in order to carry 
out the sponsored research program. 

7. The stipends paid to graduate students 
who operate as research assistants on re- 
search projects are in many cases quite out 
of line with the salaries paid to teaching 


assistants. 


I might categorically deny each of 
these charges as I am sure I can on behalf 
of my own institution as well as a great 
many others with which I am well ac- 
quainted. On the other hand, the repre- 
sentative of government just quoted 
might deny with equal vehemence the 
responsibility of his agency for most or 
all of the problems cited by the institu- 
tions answering our questionnaire. Cer- 
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tainly, little is to be gained by an argu- 
ment of “’tis” and “’taint.”. What has 
been said merely points up the fact that 
there are problems that must be resolved 
if institutions of higher education are to 
make their maximum contribution to the 
advancement of science and to the addi- 
tion of learning and thereby promote the 
greatest social good as well as strengthen 
the national economy in the midst of a 
world crisis. 

Another representative of government 
offers ten suggestions for achieving full 
cooperation between government agen- 
cies and universities. In a recent article 
he lists the following: 


1. The university investigator is indis- 
pensable to the long-range development of 
technology on which government agencies 
depend. 

2. The university scientist should not be- 
come enmeshed in the everyday problems of 
the agency, but his help should be sought 
for fundamental long-range programmatic 
research studies. 

3. Perhaps the most sacred right of a uni- 
versity man’s existence lies in his freedom 
to select his own research problems. 

4. Government agency programs of long- 
range nature can offer “happy hunting 
grounds” that are the equal of any found 
in university circles. 

5. Selection of programs of research re- 
quires the close cooperation of the investi- 
gator and the supporting agency. The 
agency should be responsible for presenting 
its long-range interests; the investigator 
should serve in the capacity of consultant 
and should outline the research program he 
wishes to pursue. 

6. While the general objectives of the re- 
search should be clear-cut, the program it- 
self should not be a strait-jacket, either as 
to specific goals, time schedules, or program 
of attack. 

7. Every effort should be made to make 
the experimental work unclassified or of low 
classification, but there should not be hesi- 
tation to make use of classified information. 

8. The requirement for reports and ad- 
ministrative control should be Let to a mini- 
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mum. Every effort should be made to re- 
duce contacts with the university to those 
required by the scientific work. 

9. The contract form can be kept simple. 
The scope of work should be defined in 
broad terms, and a good deal of discretion 
permitted to the university in the expendi- 
ture of allocated funds. 

10. If it participates in the cost of spon- 
sored research, the university has much to 
gain, both in freedom of operations under 
improved contract terms, and in stability to 
meet withdrawal of support.’ 


I cannot be sanguine about cost par- 
ticipation. Few institutions can afford it. 
Certainly publicly supported institutions 
cannot unless by fortuitous circumstances 
of private endowment or generous gifts 
from individuals or industry they have 
free funds not needed for their normal 
operations. If cost participation is forced 
on institutions to any major degree and if 
institutions do not resist the move by 
refusing to take on such projects, the 
long-range effect on the nation itself will 
be disastrous. Everybody agrees that 
basic research is essential to our well- 
being. Everybody agrees that basic re- 
search can best be done in institutions 
of higher education. Everybody agrees 
that in order to be most productive scien- 
tists must work in the climate of an insti- 
tution that is solvent and strong. If cost 
participation has the attritional effect so 
many of us believe it has, how can those 
entrusted with our national welfare per- 
sist in espousing a policy which can only 
weaken the research potential in years 
to come? 

Research and development by institu- 
tions of higher education on behalf of the 
federal government on a large scale is of 
relatively recent origin. That problems 
have arisen is not to be wondered at. 
Representatives of education have had 


*V. L. Parsegion (Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, New York Operations Office), “The Uni- 
versity and Government Sponsored Research,” 
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to become acquainted with representa- 
tives of government. Success has not 
always been automatic in bringing about 
these acquaintanceships. The Commit- 
tee of Business Officers of the National 
Federation of Associations of College and 
University Business Officers, the Joint 
Committee of Business Officers of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities and the National Association 
of State Universities, and the Committee 
on Contractual Relationships of the 
American Engineering Research Council 
have all been active in presenting the 
viewpoint of institutions of higher educa- 
tion to agencies of the federal govern- 
ment. In turn, many agencies of the 
federal government have been active on 
their own in gathering data designed to 
bring about a better understanding. In 
addition to the agencies themselves, the 
Research and Development Board and 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Re- 
search and Development have cooper- 
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ated with educational groups in seeking 
to work out solutions to some of the more 
vexing problems. 

What has long been lacking is a single 
voice expressive at the highest level of 
the attitude of higher education. The 
American Council on Education Com- 
mittee on Institutional Research Policy 
provides at long last this single voice and 
in so doing makes the presidents and 
scientists articulate on the same issues 
that business officers have so long be- 
labored. This committee is in a position 
to implement its policy either through 
existing groups or ad hoc committees if 
circumstances warrant. Representatives 
of government, and particularly members 
of the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Research and Development should look 
to Dr. Hancher’s group as the common 
denominator in solving the problems that 
prevent understanding and retard prog- 
ress in the field of research and develop- 
ment. 





Are There Alternatives to Congressional 
Investigations? A Symposium! 


I. The Present and Future Role of Congressional Investigating 
Committees in Relation to Subversive Activities 


HAROLD M. KEELE 


EFORE we proceed to a discussion of 
the merits or demerits of congres- 
sional investigations, and possible alter- 
natives thereto, it seems to me that we 
might, with profit, get firmly in our minds 
certain fundamentals concerning the con- 
stitutional history, the functions, and the 
development of legislative inquiries. The 
uninformed observer of the national 
scene during the past few years might 
reasonably conclude that the congres- 
sional investigation is a sort of rash that 
has developed recently on the body 
politic; that it is confined principally to 
the area of political beliefs, and that it 
consists primarily of three committees 
which are in the nature of corporations 
sole in the persons of McCarthy, Jenner, 
and Velde. While there is considerable 
basis in the current public print for such 
conclusions, the facts are quite otherwise, 
and it is to the facts that I propose to 
address myself. 

Let us first take a brief look at the his- 
tory and development of the legislative 
inquiry, a form of parliamentary proce- 
dure of which the congressional investi- 
gation is merely the domestic brand. 
Such inquiries have their roots deep in 
the history of the British Parliament, and 
it has been pointed out by modern 
scholars that legislative committees of 
inquiry with power to subpoena persons 
and records and punish for contempt are 


* The five papers which follow were presented 
at the thirty-sixth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, October 8-9, 1953. 


practically as old as the legislative in- 
stitution itself. Throughout the seven- 
teenth century the British Parliament 
exercised these powers repeatedly, and 
the same powers were naturally assumed 
by the representative assemblies of the 
Thirteen Colonies, so that by the time 
our Constitution was framed their role 
and function in the legislative branch 
of government was so well understood 
and generally accepted that the framers 
of the Constitution saw no reason for 
singling them out for specific mention. 
Despite the fact that no word concern- 
ing the congressional inquest is to be 
found in the Constitution, its place as 
the logical concomitant and indispensable 
subsidiary of the legislative power has 
never been seriously challenged, and the 
courts, with one notable exception, have 
shown a wise and understandable reluc- 
tance to interfere with or impose sig- 
nificant limitations upon the Congress 
in the use of this legislative tool. And 
it should be borne clearly in mind that 
Congress understood the use of and used 
this tool from the very earliest days of 
our government. 

Since the first investigation in 1792, 
only three years after the birth of our 
government, there have been literally 
hundreds of investigations by Congress, 
covering almost every conceivable field 
of inquiry. They began slowly, but with 
the advent of the Civil War the pace 
quickened appreciably, and there was no 
serious challenge of the scope of con- 
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gressional inquiries until 1880, when the 
Supreme Court in Kilbourn v. Thompson 
imposed certain limitations upon them. 
Despite Kilbourn v. Thompson congres- 
sional investigations continued to grow 
and develop until they reached a plateau 
of power and influence in the era of the 
Teapot Dome scandal. In 1927 the 
Supreme Court in the case of McGrain v. 
Daugherty largely removed the limita- 
tions imposed by the earlier decision of 
Kilbourn v. Thompson, and since that 
time all attempts to limit the application, 
extent, or procedure of congressional in- 
vestigations have met with small success. 
Some idea of their present magnitude 
and importance may be gained by mere 
statistics. The Congressional Quarterly 
in its weekly report for September 26, 
1952, estimated that the Eighty-second 
Congress alone had appropriated $5,700,- 
000 for special investigations involving 
some 236 studies, a record for any Con- 
gress. It thus becomes readily apparent 
that the congressional investigation (1) 
has its roots deeply imbedded in legisla- 
tive history and practice, (2) has been 
tested and adjudged constitutional by 
the courts and (3) is more frequently 
used now than ever before in our history. 

What, then, are the functions of this 
much-used legislative tool? Congres- 
sional investigations may be divided 
roughly into three categories, according 
to their purpose or function: (1) those 
that have for their purpose the obtaining 
of information bearing upon legislation, 
which, for convenience, we shall term 
legislative inquiries; (2) those which 
examine into the operations of the execu- 
tive branch and of administrative agen- 
cies with a view to determining the de- 
gree of honesty and efficiency with which 
they are conducted, which we may desig- 
nate as supervisory; and (3) those which 
seek primarily to inform and mold public 
opinion and are variously termed inform- 
ing, or ventilating, investigations. 
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Of these the one which is most widely 
accepted and oftenest used is the legisla- 
tive inquiry, by which Congress seeks 
to inform itself of the facts essential to 
intelligent legislation. The importance 
and value of this type of congressional 
inquiry in the formulation of legislation 
is universally conceded by courts and 
scholars and is so obvious to even the 
casual observer that it scarcely warrants 
elaboration. 

The second, or supervisory, type of in- 
vestigation is, under our system of gov- 
ernment, with its ingenious arrangement 
of checks and balances, equally as im- 
portant as the legislative inquiry. In 
commenting upon this type of inquiry, 
Landis, in his memorable article in the 
December 1926 Harvard Law Review, 
has said: 


Laws, however, do not administer them- 
selves. It is to the conduct of the individ- 
uals charged with their execution that one 
must look in order to judge the effectiveness 
of the existing system. The inescapable fal- 
lability chargeable to the human mechanism 
of administration must be weighed and ap- 
portioned; but if there are abuses within the 
competency of Congress to correct, their 
character must be known. 


We come now to the third, and by far 
the most controversial type—the ven- 
tilating, or informing, investigation. By 
some students of government this func- 
tion is considered even more important 
than the legislative function. Woodrow 
Wilson in his Congressional Government 
said: 


Quite as important as legislation is vigi- 
lant oversight of administration; and even 
more important than legislation is the in- 
struction and guidance in political affairs 
which the people might receive from a body 
which kept all national concerns suffused in 
a broad daylight of discussion. The inform- 
ing function of Congress should be preferred 
even to its legislative function. 


Before proceeding further, I should 
like to quote a wise, liberal, and practical 
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politician and statesman on the impor- 
tance of congressional inquiries. On 
May 6, 1924, speaking from the floor of 
the Senate, the late Senator George 
Norris said: 


Whenever you take away from the legis- 
lative body of any country in the world the 
power of investigation, you have taken a full 
step that will eventually lead into absolute 
monarchy and destroy any government such 
as ours. 


Having examined the constitutional 
basis and the functions of congressional 
investigations, let us pass to the more 
immediate question of their application 
and the limitations thereof. We now 
come to the nub of the controversy which 
has always enveloped congressional in- 
vestigations, particularly those of the 
supervisory and informing type, for it 
is a matter of record that the scope, 
methods, and effectiveness of such in- 
quiries have been matters of public con- 
cern from the time they were first insti- 
tuted. The charge most frequently made 
and vehemently urged is that Congress 
has sought by its investigations to probe 
into matters not properly within its 
jurisdiction and, more particularly, into 
matters of private conscience protected 
by the Bill of Rights. It is interesting to 
note that as early as 1832 John Quincy 
Adams, then serving as a representative 
from Massachusetts, raised the question 
of whether Congress can rightly inquire 
into a private person’s political beliefs. 
The controversy has raged on down 
through the years to this very moment. 
However, as Senator Wayne Morse 
pointed out in a speech in the Senate on 
February 20, 1953, the quarter from 
which criticism blows depends in part 
upon whose ox is being gored. TIllustra- 
tive of the point are two quotations, one 
of which was cited by Senator Morse. 
Here are the quotations: 


The senatorial debauch of investigations— 
poking into political garbage cans and drag- 
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ging the sewers of political intrigue—filled 
the winter with a stench which has not yet 
passed away. Instead of employing the con- 
stitutional, manly, fair procedure of im- 
peachment, the Senate flung self-respect and 
fairness to the winds. As prosecutor the 
Senate presented a spectacle which cannot 
even be dignified by a comparison with the 
persecutive scoldings of Coke and Scroggs 
and Jeffreys, but fell rather in popular esti- 
mate to the level of professional searchers 


of the municipal dunghills. 
The second quotation: 


Proposing, of course, that wrongdoing, 
impropriety and unwholesome standards in 
public life should be — critics who 
have nothing to say for the astounding cor- 
ruption and corrupting soil which have been 
brought to light, seek to divert attention 
and shackle the future by suggesting re- 
strictions in the procedure of future Con- 
gressional investigations. 


The first quotation is taken from an 
article that was written almost thirty 
years ago by Dean Wigmore in castigat- 
ing the Teapot Dome investigations. The 
second is taken from an article entitled 
“Hands Off the Investigations” written by 
Felix Frankfurter, now Justice Frank- 
furter, for the May 21, 1924, issue of the 
New Republic, in the course of which he 
plumped squarely for unlimited powers 
for the Senate investigation of the Hard- 
ing administration scandals. 

In those days it was the conservative 
elements which viewed with suspicion 
and pointed with alarm while the liberals 
cheered the forces of investigation. 
Today the roles are exactly reversed. 
And that is precisely the point Senator 
Morse made. But irrespective of the 
forces or persons making the charge, let 
us examine the problem in the light of 
the pertinent court decisions, for regard- 
less of our personal opinions, the question 
has been largely settled as a matter of 
law, and if we are to remain law-abiding 
citizens we must accept the law as it is 
given us by the courts. 











. 


The courts have held that Congress 
may properly inquire into any matter 
concerning which it may require informa- 
tion in order to determine the advisability 
of passing, rescinding, or amending legis- 
lation or of refraining from so doing, and 
that in the absence of a clear showing 
to the contrary, the Congress shall be 
the judge of which matters are of concern 
to it. We may say with Landis, then, 
that “the limits of inquiry are the limits 
of legislative power.” And with the ex- 
pansion of the powers of government 
beyond any possible limits envisaged by 
the framers of the Constitution and to 
an extent which makes it difficult to think 
of any subject of importance which does 
not fall within the congressional gambit, 
the oft-repeated criticism that Congress 
is prowling into purely private matters 
loses much, if not all, of its validity. 
Since the decisions in the Josephson, 
Barsky, Dennis, and Lawton cases it can 
no longer be urged that Congress, under 
present conditions, may not inquire into 
the political views and activities, and 
party membership of individuals to de- 
termine whether such individuals are or 
are not believers in communism, or mem- 
bers of the Communist party. Those and 
other decisions of similar import have 
removed from the orbit of speculation 
and criticism one of the most bitterly 
controverted issues arising from con- 
gressional investigations. It follows that 
it can no longer be charged, at least upon 
a basis of law, that inquiry as to whether 
an individual is or is not a Communist 
or a believer in communism is, under 
existing circumstances, a misuse of the 
power of investigation. 

Having examined briefly the constitu- 
tional basis for legislative inquests, their 
functions, and their applicability, let us 
venture for a moment into the contro- 
versial realm of opinion as to their role 
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with reference to subversive activities, 
and more particularly, their role with 
reference to investigations of teachers 
suspected of subversive activities, and 
whether there are alternatives to such 
investigations. Without expressing an 
opinion on the methods and procedures 
invoked by committees of investigation, 
I believe that there can be no doubt of 
their right to investigate subversive ac- 
tivities or suspected areas of such ac- 
tivity, irrespective of where such areas 
lie. That is not to say, however, that it 
may prove politically expedient to do so, 
for I am speaking of the bare legal right. 
And so long as the international and 
domestic political climate remains what 
it is and has been recently, I strongly 
suspect that Congress will continue to 
avail itself of its power to investigate. 
In this connection we should not forget 
that in doing so Congress is acting as the 
instrument of the people, and that when 
the electorate decides against further 
investigations, the wishes of the people 
will reflect themselves in a surcease of 
such activities. We are all too apt to 
think of these investigations as the in- 
vention and sole property of a few mem- 
bers of Congress. That is decidedly not 
the case. Without the approval of Con- 
gress the investigations will not go on. 
Without the approval of the electorate 
Congress will not approve investigations. 
Until such time as a method is found for 
vigorously searching out subversive ac- 
tivities by a duly constituted legal body 
other than Congress, with power to sub- 
poena and to punish for contempt, legis- 
lative investigations are apt to continue. 
And since Congress is the Grand Inquest 
of the Nation, it is not likely, under exist- 
ing circumstances, that Congress will 
relinquish such investigations to other 


hands. 
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II. The Role of the Department of Justice 


J. WALTER YEAGLEY 


THE RESPONSIBILITY Of the Department of 
Justice in combating subversive activities 
has three principal aspects: the investi- 
gative, such as the work performed by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation; the 
administrative, such as the duties carried 
out by the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service; and the prosecutive, involv- 
ing the actual trial and prosecution of 
persons violating federal criminal stat- 
utes. 

Although the FBI under the effective 
leadership of Mr. Hoover has performed 
a remarkable service in this field, the 
investigation of Communist activity has 
proved to be surprisingly difficult. Ex- 
perienced investigators recognize that it 
is far more difficult to conduct a success- 
ful investigation of a Communist than 
it was to conduct a similar investigation 
of a Nazi or Fascist during the war. 
Communists are trained far better. They 
are much more adept at infiltration and 
at concealing their anti-American beliefs. 
Many of them have been instructed that 
their first responsibility to the party is 
to convince their friends and associates 
by their actions that they are anything 
but a Communist. Under such circum- 
stances it is not easy to identify a secret 
or underground Communist with direct 
evidence legally admissible in court, 
although for intelligence purposes the 
available information may be quite con- 
vincing. 

On April 27, 1953, President Eisen- 
hower issued Executive Order 10450 
abolishing the former loyalty program 
and established in its place the Federal 
Employee Security Program. Repre- 
sentatives of the Department, together 
with those of other agencies, participated 
in the drafting of that order. The respon- 
sibility for administering that program, 


however, is not in the Department of 
Justice, although it does render legal 
interpretations of the Executive Order 
and the regulations issued thereunder. 
The Civil Service Commission has the 
main responsibility for that program. 

Probably the principal role of the De- 
partment of Justice in this program has 
been the investigation and study of those 
organizations believed to be subversive, 
in an effort to be of assistance to the 
other departments and agencies of the 
government not having such resources by 
alerting them that certain organizations 
have been or are permeated with Com- 
munists. For that purpose the Attorneys 
General have since 1943 issued from time 
to time to the heads of other departments 
and agencies lists of organizations con- 
sidered by the Attorney General to be of 
such a subversive character as to warrant 
his advising the other agencies that the 
record of any employee who appeared 
to be a member of such an organization 
should be given particular attention. 

Under the regulations of the Federal 
Employee Security Program mere mem- 
bership in an organization on the 
Attorney General's list does not mean 
automatic removal from government 
employment. Many innocent persons 
belonged to some of those organizations. 
It does mean, however, that the em- 
ployee’s record should be examined and, 
among other things, the nature and cir- 
cumstances of that membership looked 
into carefully. 

The role played by the Department in 
carrying out the Internal Security Pro- 
gram of the federal government is quite 
an extensive one. We usually think of 
our role primarily in terms of the prose- 
cutive functions, and I believe those are 
the ones generally of greatest interest. 
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The statute which has given the gov- 
ernment its most effective weapon in 
disrupting the Communist movement in 
this country has been, in my opinion, the 
Smith Act. That law makes it a crimi- 
nal offense to teach and advocate the 
overthrow of our government by force 
and violence. The first Communist pros- 
ecution under that law was the well- 
known trial of the eleven top leaders 
of the Communist party in the United 
States in Judge Medina’s court in New 
York City in 1949. Since the successful 
conclusion of that trial, ninety-three other 
top-level Communist leaders have been 
indicted in various federal courts in this 
country and the Hawaiian Islands for 
violation of the Smith Act. Sixty-seven 
of those so indicted have already been 
convicted and sentenced. Meanwhile the 
conviction of the original eleven has been 
affirmed by the United States Supreme 
Court. One trial is presently nearing 
conclusion in St. Louis, Missouri; other 
defendants are awaiting trial in Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania; and Cleveland, Ohio. 

We have good reason to believe that 
the prosecutions of Communist leaders for 
violation of the Smith Act have raised 
more serious problems and been of 
greater obstruction to the Communist 
movement than any other one thing that 
has been done. Also of considerable 
importance has been the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s program directed at the foreign- 
born Communists whereby denaturali- 
zation proceedings are instituted against 
foreign-born subversives, and orders of 
deportation are sought against those who 
are aliens. 

With the passage of the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950 we were authorized 
to move against the Communist party 
itself. That law required the registration 
with the Department of Justice of “Com- 
munist organizations” as defined by the 
act and provided for a hearing procedure 
before the Subversive Activities Control 
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Board upon petition of the Attorney 
General seeking an order requiring the 
registration of any such organization that 
failed or refused to register. In accord- 
ance with that law the Department filed 
a petition against the Communist party, 
U.S.A., requesting an order to require 
its registration. This petition was vigor- 
ously defended by the party, but, after 
a hearing lasting fifteen months, resulted 
in the Board finding the Communist 
party to be such an organization as de- 
scribed in the act and requiring its reg- 
istration. That case is presently on 
appeal in the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia. 

After the entry of the order against the 
Communist party the Attorney General 
immediately ordered the preparation and 
filing of petitions against any organiza- 
tion considered to be a Communist front 
within the meaning of that law, seeking 
the registration of these organizations 
also. Twelve petitions against such or- 
ganizations have thus far been filed, and 
hearings upon three of these petitions 
are well underway. 

The investigative responsibilities of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation for the 
internal security of the country are of 
necessity much broader than the prose- 
cutive authority of the Department of 
Justice. It is not sufficient for purposes 
of internal security for the FBI to restrict 
its investigations in this field to clear 
violations of law. Although its inves- 
tigations do start out with the thought 
in mind that they may eventually develop 
into prosecutions, we must of necessity 
recognize the intelligence value of such 
investigations, whether or not prosecu- 
tions result later. 

The FBI conducts many types of so- 
called subversive investigations, and 
where it appears that a violation of a 
federal criminal statute may have oc- 
curred, the reports of the FBI are re- 
ferred to the Criminal Division of the 
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Department of Justice for analysis, eval- 
uation, and action. These reports relate 
to a variety of matters, the better- 
known violations being espionage, sabo- 
tage, treason, and sedition. 

Although there are other aspects, the 
foregoing covers the principal facets of 
your Department of Justice's fight against 
communism. 

Evidence introduced in the various 
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Smith Act cases proves that “Marxism- 
Leninism” does call for the overthrow of 
our government by force and violence. 
I am satisfied that it calls also for even- 
tual world domination and therefore I 
wholeheartedly applaud the Attorney 
General's announced intention of using 
every legal weapon at his command to 
expose and punish participants in that 
conspiracy. 


Ill. Can the Colleges Deal with the Problem Alone? 


ERSKINE R. MYER 


In 1951 ugly rumors were current in 
Colorado that Communists had _infil- 
trated into the faculty of the University 
of Colorado to such an extent that teach- 
ing in certain departments lacked intel- 
lectual honesty. Such rumors received 
some slight confirmation from the testi- 
mony of a Professor Hawkins before a 
congressional committee to the effect that 
he had been a member of the Communist 
party prior to his employment by the uni- 
versity, from 1938 to 1943, and had then 
severed all connection with that organi- 
zation. Complaints had been received 
from parents and alumni. A full legisla- 
tive investigation appeared to be immi- 
nent. The president and the regents, 
however, convinced the governor that 
such an investigation would result in an 
unseemly conflict of authority between 
two constitutional bodies—the legisla- 
ture and the regents—and that the 
regents and the faculty should do their 
own investigating and their own house- 
cleaning. 

Charges were brought against Hawkins 
to the general effect that he was a Com- 
munist and that his further employment 
was not in the best interests of the uni- 
versity. The investigation of the charges 
was conducted by the Committee on 


Tenure and Privileges of the Faculty 
Senate. Hawkins had the benefit of 
counsel. A report clearing Hawkins of 
the charges, unanimously adopted by the 
committee, was transmitted to the Board 
of Regents which, after careful consid- 
eration, adopted and approved the re- 
port of the committee, with one dissent- 
ing vote. Hawkins’ employment by the 
university as a professor of philosophy 
was therefore continued. 

Considerable confusion had arisen con- 
cerning the policies of the university as 
related to so-called academic freedom 
and faculty employment. No one with 
complete authority had spoken. There- 
fore, the regents, in August 1951, unani- 
mously adopted a formal resolution 
which declared, in substance, and in the 
phraseology of the Smith Act, that it 
was the policy of the regents to employ 
no person in any capacity whatsoever 
who was a member or otherwise affili- 
ated with any organization or group 
which advocated, encouraged, abetted, 
or taught, by written or spoken word, 
the duty, necessity, or propriety of chang- 
ing the form of the national or state gov- 
ernment by any means other than those 
prescribed by law (see Appendix, pages 
101-2). 
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In the meantime, the regents employed 
two responsible attorneys and directed 
them to assemble all facts concerning 
members of the faculty about whom 
complaints had been received. The re- 
port of these investigators, in spite of 
vigorous demand by public officials and 
the press, has always been treated as 
privileged and confidential by the re- 
gents. It was apparent from the report 
that infiltration had occurred, principally 
during the period when Russia was an 
ally of the United States, that it followed 
a familiar pattern and was deliberate in 
purpose and design, that it had been 
initiated by paid representatives of the 
Communist party, and that some of the 
accused were subversives who had been 
previously cleared by the security agen- 
cies of the government of the United 
States. 

The report of the investigators was 
considered by the regents in September 
1951 and acted upon. Certain contracts 
were not renewed. 

It is noteworthy that all members of 
the faculty of the university voluntarily 
and without protest took the loyalty oath 
prescribed by statute for all teachers in 
public institutions in Colorado (see Ap- 
pendix, page 102). 

From these events the following re- 
sults developed. The people of Colorado 
were reassured as to the intellectual in- 
tegrity and loyalty of the university fac- 
ulty. The authoritative announcement 
of the defined policy by the regents 
quieted unfounded rumors. The faculty 
was stimulated to re-examine the rules 
governing tenure and to attempt to 
define intellectual freedom in terms of 
teaching responsibility, rather than in 
terms of the rights and privileges of its 
individual members. The university was 
saved from an investigation by the state 
legislature which would have taken on 
political aspects with highly detrimental 
results, and, finally, all faculty members 
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were assured that the innocent would be 
protected and yet that the university 
would not tolerate any disloyalty or lack 
of intellectual integrity in any member 
of its teaching staff. 

By constitutional provision, the re- 
gents of the University of Colorado have 
general supervision of the university and 
have set up, by their rules and policies, 
conditions of appointment and tenure, 
and procedure to avoid arbitrary dismis- 
sal. They have the responsibility of pro- 
tecting the university against subversive 
influences, by stating whom they will not 
employ and by assuming investigatory 
functions when such action is required. 
Our experience in Colorado is that 
prompt action, under established pro- 
cedure, by legally constituted authority, 
can deal effectively with subversive prob- 
lems in the university without any im- 
pairment of intellectual freedom. How- 
ever, it may be equally true that lack of 
action by properly constituted bodies 
might invite investigation by national 
authorities which would not only em- 
barrass the institutions involved but 
might seriously violate the concepts of 
intellectual freedom. 


Appendix 


Resolution of Board of Regents, 
August 1951 


Be it Resolved, That it is the policy of the 
Board of Regents of the University of Colo- 
rado to employ no person, in any capacity 
whatsoever, who is a known member of or 
otherwise affiliated with any organization, 
group, society or other association which ad- 
vocates, encourages, abets or teaches, by 
written or spoken word, the duty, necessity 
or propriety of or has among its objects or 
purposes changing the form of the govern- 
ment of the United States or of the State of 
Colorado by any means other than those 
prescribed by the respective laws and con- 
stitutions thereof. 
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Be it further Resolved, That membership 
in or affiliation with any such organization, 
group, society or other association is re- 
garded by the Board of Regents as violating 
the oath prescribed by law for all teachers 
in this state and as contrary to the best in- 
terests of the University of Colorado, and 
will subject such person or persons so be- 
longing or affiliated, to dismissal and termi- 
nation of all connection with this institu- 
tion, after trial, in accordance with estab- 
lished procedures. 


Sections 235, 236 and 237, Chapter 146, 
Volume 4B, Colorado Statutes Annotated 
1935 


235. Teachers’ oath of allegiance.—Copies 
filed.—Any person now holding a certificate 
to teach in any public school in the State 
of Colorado or who shall hereafter be issued 
a certificate to teach in such public schools 
within the State of Colorado shall subscribe 
to the following oath or affirmation: 

“I solemnly swear or affirm that I will sup- 
port the constitution of the State of Colo- 
rado and of the United States of America 
and the laws of the State of Colorado and of 
the United States, and will teach, by precept 
and example, respect for the flags of the 
United States and of the State of Colorado, 
reverence for law and order and undivided 
allegiance to the government of one country, 
the United States of America.” 

236. Teachers of private schools to take 
oath.—Every teacher now teaching or who 
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may hereafter be employed to teach in an 
private or parochial school or in any acad- 
emy, college, university or other institu- 
tion of learning in the State of Colorado, 
shall, before entering upon, or continuing, 
the discharge of his or her duties, be re- 
quired to take the same oath or affirmation 
of allegiance as that prescribed for public 
school teachers in the last preceding sec- 
tion. Such oath or affirmation shall be exe- 
cuted in triplicate and one copy filed in the 
office of the state commissioner of educa- 
tion, one copy retained by the person making 
such oath or affirmation and one copy filed 
with the officer or board in charge of such 

rivate or parochial school, ipediiny, col- 
laa university or other institution of learn- 
ing in which such person is employed, or is 
to be employed, within the State of Colo- 
rado. (L. 21, p. 720, Sec. 2; C. L., Sec. 
8442.) 

237. Violation of subdivision—Penalty.— 
Any person who, being in charge of any 
public, private or parochial school or any 
academy, college, university or other insti- 
tution of learning within the State of Colo- 
rado, who shall allow or permit any teacher 
to enter upon the discharge of his or her 
duties or give instruction therein, unless such 
teacher shall have taken and subscribed to 
the oath or affirmation of allegiance pro- 
vided for, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than one ad 
dred dollars ($100.00) or six months’ im- 
prisonment, or both. (L. ’21, p. 720, Sec. 
3; C. L., Sec. 8443.) 


IV. Are Congressional Investigations Bad? 


HOLLIS F. PRICE 


No society can be expected to counte- 
nance and tolerate those who would use 
the basic principles on which that society 
is based to subvert its institutions and 
destroy it. 

After this has been stated, it becomes 
proper to ask what are the correct and 


acceptable means of protection for our 
institutions. There are those who main- 
tain that the protection of society against 
subversion is of such overriding impor- 
tance that the end justifies the means; in 
short, any method which gets the job 
done can be considered acceptable. 











It would seem that this position is not 
in keeping with the lessons of life. The 
means we use often affect and in fact, 
determine the ends. While we would rid 
our institutional life of subversive influ- 
ence, would we accept a method which 
would jeopardize our basic liberties and 
freedoms in the process, especially if 
there might be other methods which 
would accomplish the same end without 
this risk? Or, horror of horrors, would 
we embrace methods which the more we 
use them, the more we become like the 
thing we are fighting against? 

There is some indication that one of 
the effects of some of the efforts to expose 
and root out Communistic influence from 
our institutional life, has been to instill 
a sense of fear and caution in many 
people. If our efforts to expose Commu- 
nistic influences affected only those with 
Communistic connections, I would have 
little fear of our methods. I sense, how- 
ever, that there is a growing feeling 
among Americans of avoiding taking a 
position on any controversial social ques- 
tion and of asking themselves whether 
a viewpoint they hold is an expedient one 
to state, not whether it is true or false. 

There are many among us who abhor 
any barrier to the free flow of goods, 
and bemoan various kinds of restrictions 
which have been placed upon the opera- 
tion of a free market. These same people 
often oppose a free market of ideas. It 
is doubtful, in my opinion, that we can 
long maintain the one without the other. 
Ours is a dynamic system in both its 
economic and social implications. A 
dynamic system cannot work successfully 
unless it is infused with new ideas and 
ways of doing things. Our physical fron- 
tier has long since gone. and if we are 
to remain in the forefront of human 
progress we must encourage and foster 
frontier thinking. This is impossible in 
a period when conformity and monoto- 
nous repetition of opinions which we 
think reflect public sentiment the nec- 
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essary for acceptance in society. What 
I am saying is that it is of the essence in 
America that we continue to encourage 
those who may not accept all the values 
and judgments which may be pleasing to 
those who set themselves up as the keep- 
ers of the consciences and the opinions 
of men. 

In our economic life people ballot daily 
as to the goods and services they will 
purchase. Few suggest that because 
some of us vote unwisely with our dol- 
lars in the market place that we should 
remove the freedom of choice which con- 
sumers have. We have faith in their 
collective judgment and assume that 
shoddy goods and poor services will not 
long afflict the public, because people 
will not continue to choose them. It 
would appear that the same principle is 
applicable in the realm of ideas. Ideas 
which are basically unsound will sooner 
or later be exposed, and perhaps even 
more quickly if they circulate and people 
have an opportunity to see them for what 
they are. If we have faith in the intelli- 
gence of people, in their integrity en 
masse, and in their desire for the promo- 
tion of the common weal, we would have 
less fear of their seduction by intellectual 
medicine men. 

The nub of the problem we face in 
America today is how to keep our insti- 
tutions and life free while at the same 
time we prevent their subversion. 

Our institutions of higher education 
are, broadly speaking, either private or 
public. Those who support private col- 
leges and universities and who serve on 
their boards of trustees and control their 
policies are not those who have little 
concern for American institutions. State 
legislatures which control publicly sup- 
ported institutions are not to any sub- 
stantial degree infiltrated with subver- 
sives. A kind word for the administra- 
tors of these colleges and universities may 
even be in order at this point. These 
men and women for the most part repre- 
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sent our citizens of highest character 
and integrity. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation is 
skilled in investigative matters, and much 
credit is due it for the protection it is 
giving both to the security of the nation 
and the individual liberties of its citi- 
zenry. 

Public opinion in the United States is 
overwhelmingly opposed to communism 
and its propagation, and educational in- 
stitutions are peculiarly sensitive to the 
voice of public opinion. We call it good 
public relations, I believe. 

I raise serious doubt as to the validity 
of congressional investigations of com- 
munism in educational institutions. My 
doubt arises from the following things 
I seem to sense: 

1. Under the American system of gov- 
ernment we have a separation of powers 
for good and sufficient reasons. I believe 
this is due to our faith in man and our 
lack of complete faith in any man. In 
short, we rightfully fear concentration of 
power in any man. In matters of inves- 
tigation of communism it would appear 
that legislative committees have assumed 
judicial functions. It may also be asked 
whether congressmen who must be com- 
ing up for election perhaps mistake the 
voice of majority opinion for the voice 
of God. 

2. College teachers are not made of 
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sterner stuff than their compatriots, de- 
spite the fact that many of us like to 
think we are. The wrong kind of inves- 
tigation of communism is apt to make a 
great many people not only avoid evil, 
but even the appearance of evil. As a 
result they cease to think and simply 
reflect whatever may be the accepted 
mode of speaking of the day. 

There is danger too that in our efforts 
to defend ourselves against heresy, we 
may forget the positive aspects of the 
American dream. Today there is strug- 
gle in the world for the minds and affec- 
tions of men. We believe that our way 
is superior to any other yet devised by 
man. If we truly believe this, we can 
show our faith in America and in that 
dream by our efforts to perfect and make 
our way more and more attractive to men 
in struggle. This cannot be done except 
through a positive and working faith in 
our institutions. 

There are few Americans who are not 
in favor of purity, but there are a large 
number today who are afraid of sterility. 
If we would avoid sterility, we must en- 
courage the nonconformist and check 
those who would seek to discourage his 
freedom of expression. I am for purity, 
but I am also for fruitfulness and fertility 
in the minds of men as well as in Mother 
Nature who nurtures us all. 


V. Are Congressional Investigations Helpful? 


HARRY D. GIDEONSE 


CONGRESSIONAL investigations are an es- 
sential feature of the democratic process 
as we have developed it in the United 
States. They have often served to un- 
cover abuses, and they have been an es- 
sential instrument of the “pitiless pub- 


licity” in which Woodrow Wilson saw the 
most effective defense of a free society. 
In the evaluation of their usefulness— 
of their justifiable, as well as of their 
questionable, features—much seems to 
depend upon whose ox is gored. Con- 








servatives who were shocked—and with 
reason—at the picture of a dwarf in J. P. 
Morgan’s lap some twenty years ago see 
nothing to criticize in comparable pub- 
licity stunts involving a college professor, 
and such specialized capacity for right- 
eous indignation is frequently matched 
by indignant observers of the present 
congressional abuse of foreign service 
officers who saw nothing but the legiti- 
mate exercise of congressional preroga- 
tives in the so-called “securities” inves- 
tigation. Perhaps we would all do 
well to recognize that the discharge of 
the investigatory function by Congress is 
essential to the health of our public life, 
but that there is a great deal of improve- 
ment possible in the methods of conduct- 
ing such inquiries. There have been 
several recent proposals in the Congress 
to provide for essential safeguards in 
the conduct of legislative investigations, 
and those who are interested in the pre- 
vention of abuse of witnesses in such 
inquiries have a clear opportunity in the 
present public concern to build some 
permanent safeguards into our congres- 
sional system by supporting one or the 
other of these proposals. 

Meanwhile—in the absence of such 
legislation—we can recognize that there 
is a world of difference in the conduct 
of one legislative inquiry as compared to 
another. In the case of the Senate com- 
mittee chaired by Senator McCarthy we 
have no clearly stated rules, frequent 
abuse of witnesses in public hearings, 
irresponsible “summaries” of private and 
public testimony before and after private 
as well as public hearings, and a dema- 
gogic interest in publicity that is fre- 
quently totally unrelated to the actual 
evidence at hand. Such investigatory 
procedures are clearly not “helpful”; in 
fact they are obviously a liability to those 
who are concerned with legally substan- 
tial methods of combating the abuse of 
moral, legal, and professional respon- 
sibilities with which the Senator’s investi- 
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gation is presumably concerned. On the 
other hand, we have the Jenner commit- 
tee, which has been primarily concerned 
with education and which has clearly 
stated its own rules—and lived up to 
them in every case with which I am 
familiar. This committee has been 
clearly helpful in making legally sub- 
stantial evidence available to the schools 
and colleges themselves for the deter- 
mination of professional abuse, and it 
has been ines that could not have 
been unearthed at present through any 
other channels. 

The Jenner committee has explicitly 
stated that it is concerned with evidence 
of conspiratorial conduct, and it is nec- 
essary to have a fellow conspirator’s tes- 
timony to prove conspiracy. The com- 
mittee is not concerned with unpopular 
or unconventional opinions. It is not 
concerned with telling the schools or col- 
leges what to teach, or how to teach. It 
is concerned with the establishment of 
sworn evidence concerning conspiratorial 
conduct, with conduct that is carefully 
concealed and that involves political dis- 
cipline in educational and scholarly mat- 
ters. The Senate committee does not act 
on such testimony—it merely makes the 
evidence available for the evaluation of 
the local educational authorities, and the 
committee has explicitly stated that the 
first line of defense against conspiratorial 
conduct lies in the schools and colleges 
themselves—in their faculties, their ad- 
ministrative officers, and their boards of 
trustees. The committee is not concerned 
with attacking academic freedom—in 
fact, it has printed the full statement on 
academic freedom of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors in its 
published hearings, and it has made it 
clear that it desires to safeguard aca- 
demic freedom by making evidence avail- 
able which local institutions have neither 
the legal nor the investigatory power to 
uncover. Conspiracy, untruthfulness, 
perjury, and concealed political disci- 
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line are all incompatible with academic 

eedom by any definition, but the Senate 
committee leaves the evaluation of the 
sworn evidence it places on the record to 
the judgment of the local educational 
authorities. The committee does not 
place its evidence on the public record 
in open sessions until there has been a 
careful evaluation of its character in pri- 
vate hearings, and the witnesses are 
permitted to have their attorneys present 
in private as well as public hearings. 

The professional discussion of congres- 
sional investigation of teachers would be 
greatly clarified if we could focus it on 
the same body of factual information. It 
is clear from the testimony produced in 
several of these investigations that some 
90 percent of our college and university 
faculties have never included a single 
Communist, although there have often 
been irresponsible accusations of “com- 
munism” against individual teachers who 
accepted unconventional or minority 
viewpoints. In such cases—where there 
has been no personal or institutional ex- 
perience with the conspiratorial conduct 
that is the concern of the Jenner com- 
mittee—there has been a tendency to 
assume that every accusation of commu- 
nism was merely another uninformed or 
reactionary attack on a dissenter who 
exercised his traditional right “to think 
otherwise,” and that—in logical conse- 
quence—the protection of such “victims” 
of persecution was therefore an essential 
ilo of the basic tradition of freedom 
of thought which is, of course, the sheet 
anchor of a free society. 

The Jenner committee has produced a 
brief summary report of its findings in 
education. The report was published on 
July 17, 1953, under the title, Subversive 
Influence in the Educational Process.’ It 
describes the committee’s objectives and 
then briefly summarizes its procedures 
and its findings. If we could ensure a 


* Washington: Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office. 
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wide circulation and discussion of this 
summary report, a great clarification of 
the issues involved in this unhappy chap- 
ter of our professional experience would 
almost inevitably follow. It would be 
clear that the committee is concerned 
with unprofessional conduct as it would 
be defined by any respectable academic 
authority. It would also be clear that 
the ordinary academic methods of in- 
quiry are utterly inappropriate for the 
determination of the evidence that is 
relevant to the definition of conspiracy 
and of perjury. 

The ordinary academic investigation— 
say, by a faculty committee—is con- 
ducted on the assumption of honest and 
aboveboard conduct. Simple question- 
and-answer procedures are inadequate 
for the proof of perjury, and special legal 
powers as well as investigatory talent 
are required to uncover conspiratorial 
conduct. At a minimum, subpoena pow- 
ers and the power to punish for con- 
tempt in cases of noncooperation are 
required. Perhaps colleges should be 
better equipped for such investigations, 
but the fact is that they are not so 
equipped at present. Personally—and 
on the basis of a long and painful experi- 
ence—I doubt whether the establish- 
ment of such powers in an educational 
agency or in an educational administra- 
tor would not involve the loss of essen- 
tial morale factors in a professional 
setting in which the combined responsi- 
bility for the pursuit of professional ob- 
jectives and the exercise of police powers 
would almost inevitably lead to frus- 
tration and to loss of professional vitality. 
In any case, there is no doubt in my mind 
that professional procedures of the tra- 
ditional type have frequently been un- 
able to uncover such evidence in the 
past, and that legislative investigations 
on the other hand have often been helpful 
in the establishment of evidence relating 
to professional misconduct concerning 
which there would be no difference of 
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academic opinion once the evidence has 
been clearly placed on record. 

We are dealing with a new form of 
professional abuse in these investiga- 
tions. These cases do not involve the 
customary restraint of freedom by vested 
interests outside the profession who are 
unwilling to accept a courageous avowal 
of an unorthodox or minority viewpoint. 
These cases involve the acceptance of 
political discipline in conspiratorial con- 
duct affecting professional and educa- 
tional matters. These are not cases of 
courageous dissent from orthodoxy based 
upon a different interpretation of rele- 
vant evidence. They are cases of unpro- 
fessional conduct that is carefully con- 
cealed. It would certainly be desirable 
if we could develop new professional 
methods of self-policing against these 
new forms of professional abuse, but in 
the absence of effective self-policing we 
can hardly object against external polic- 
ing, if the evidence that is produced is 
clearly relevant to our own definition of 
professional values. 

To clarify our own professional atti- 
tude to the new forms of professional 
abuse that are involved in the acceptance 
of totalitarian discipline by a small mi- 
nority of our teachers, it may be valuable 
to consider the establishment of a pro- 
fessional agency that would be properly 
equipped—in legal and in investigatory 
power—to cope with the problem. It is 
possible to conceive of a national office— 
established by the American Council on 
Education in cooperation with appro- 
priate national professional organizations 
—which could be equipped with powers 
that would be the substantial equivalent 
of the subpoena and contempt powers 
of a legislative body. It could, for in- 
stance, be agreed by the professional 
agencies establishing such a body that 
failure to answer the inquiries of such 
an agency would be a prima-facie ground 
for dismissal, and there is little doubt 
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that a sufficiently broad coalition of na- 
tional professional agencies could make 
such a power meaningful and effective. 
It is also possible that the detailed con- 
sideration of the difficulties inherent in 
such a proposal—and of its unavoidable 
financial and professional costs—would 
lead to a reasoned preference for the 
alternative of a legislative investigation. 

In any case, there is no question in 
my mind that a careful consideration of 
the actual evidence that has been pro- 
duced in legislative investigations has 
helped educational authorities to define 
a new form of professional abuse; and in 
the absence of other effective methods 
of coping with the problem, this has 
been helpful in the achievement of tra- 
ditional professional purposes and in the 
maintenance of accepted professional 
standards. There is no question in m 
mind either that it would be helpful in 
clarifying public and professional con- 
fusion in the whole area if we could give 
some representative professional expres- 
sion to a careful and discriminating eval- 
uation of the types of evidence that have 
been made available, and to a representa- 
tive professional opinion as to the most 
appropriate and defensible method of 
conducting investigations to uncover evi- 
dence concerning conduct that is both 
patriotically and professionally repre- 
hensible. 

Rhetoric about the enduring values of 
free inquiry and attitudes of injured dig- 
nity will hardly suffice when congres- 
sional investigations reveal valid evidence 
concerning professional conduct that is 
demonstrably unworthy of a free pro- 
fession. Under these circumstances, aca- 
demic freedom is not preserved or en- 
larged by inaction. Only a strong and 
resilient response to the abuse by the 
profession itself will help to clarify and 
to strengthen the basic values of a free 
society and a free profession to which 
we are all dedicated. 





The Future Supply of Scientists 


FRANK BOWLES 


i ORDER to discuss the future supply of 
scientists properly, it is first necessary 
to define the terms “scientist” and “fu- 
ture.” 

A “scientist,” for the purposes of this 
paper, is defined in accordance with the 
reasoning used by Knapp and Goodrich 
in Origins of American Scientists* as one 
qualified to practice as a professional 
scientist by virtue of the possession of a 
Ph.D. in one of seven fields: physics, 
chemistry, biology, mathematics, geology, 
astronomy, psychology. This criterion 
is also suggested in the recently pub- 
lished book A Policy for Scientific and 
Professional Manpower by Eli Ginzberg 
and associates of the National Manpower 
Council.2. It should be noted that this 
definition will exclude a number of indi- 
viduals who will practice as professional 
scientists—that is, who will teach, carry 
on research, or administer scientific pro- 
grams even though they do not hold 
the Ph.D. But the number excluded by 
this definition will probably just about 
balance the number of Ph.D. holders in 
science who will not practice as scien- 
tists, so the criterion remains a reason- 
able one, at least until proven otherwise 
by studies based on careful samplings. 

The “future” we can define as the next 
twenty years. Within this span we can 
be fairly confident that present trends and 
present or projected facilities will con- 
trol the production of scientists. We 
also know the size of the population with 
which we deal, for all of it is now on 
earth. Beyond twenty years—that is, 

*R. H. Knapp and H. B. Goodrich, Origins of 


American Scientists (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1952). 


* New York: Columbia University Press, 1953. 


after 1973—we have no facts on which 
we can base judgments. 

Having established these definitions, 
we come to the first question: What is 
the size of the supply of human resources 
from which scientists will be drawn? 

The basic figure here is the size of the 
age group. Some confusion may arise 
from the fact that references to college 
entrants and college graduates are based 
on the 18-year-old age group, while ref- 
erences to graduate students and doc- 
toral candidates are based on the 22- 
year-old age group. If these facts are 
kept in mind, the statistics are not too 
formidable. 

In 1951-52 the 18-year-old age group 
numbered 2,114,000. Of this number 
1,186,000, or 56.1 percent, graduated 
from high school. Of this number, 436,- 
000, or 34.7 percent, entered college, 
representing 19.5 percent of the age 
group. We can expect that 265,000, or 
64 percent, of this entering group will 
graduate from college, constituting 12.6 
percent of the 22-year-old age group. 
The number of this group receiving doc- 
tor’s degrees can be estimated at from 
5,300 to 6,000—not less than 2 percent, 
nor more than 2.3 percent of college 
graduates. 

For the group who will be 18 in 1969- 
70 the figures are different. There will 
be 3,364,000 in this age group, of whom 
2,583,000, or 70.5 percent will graduate 
from high school, and 912,000 will enter 
college. This number is 35.3 percent of 
all high school graduates—not a great 
increase over the percentage figure cited 
for 1951-52, but constituting, because of 
the increase in number of high school 
graduates, 24.9 percent of the age group. 
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We can expect 656,000 college graduates 
from this group, and about 16,000 Ph.D.’s, 
a figure which will represent not less than 
2.4 percent of the college graduates. 

Although the tendency is to focus upon 
the great increase in the size of the age 
group as the determining factor in the 
increase in the number of Ph.D.’s, the 
fact is that it is the percentage increases 
in high school graduation, college at- 
tendance, college graduation, and gradu- 
ate school attendance which can be ex- 
pected to make the big difference. Proof 
of this can be found by applying the 1951 
percentages to the 1969 age group. It 
will be found that the maximum Ph.D. 
output in 1975 using this combination 
of figures and percentages would be 
9,600, as compared with the minimum of 
16,000 predicted for 1975 on the basis 
of a projection of present trends. 

Out of this welter of statistics we 
emerge with two facts that are signifi- 
cant to us—that in 1957 we can expect 
a production of 6,000 Ph.D.’s, and in 1975 
we can expect 16,000. Note that this 
sizable increase in the group is the prod- 
uct of a series of small percentage in- 
creases acting upon an age group which 
will have increased slightly more than 
50 percent. 

Our next question is—how many of 
these will be scientists? Here we have 
one gloriously firm statistic. In 1952, 
7,683 doctoral degrees, exclusive of 
M.D.’s and other professional doctorates, 
were granted, of which approximately 
4,200 were in scientific fields. In other 
words, about 55 percent of all doctor’s 
degrees are in one of the science fields. 
If we apply this figure to our 16,000 pro- 
jected for twenty years hence, we come 
out with 8,800. 

These assumptions are, of course, based 
on trends as now identified. Is there any 
possibility that these assumptions will 
need to be modified? Yes, a good deal. 
In order to examine this possibility, we 
need to consider several factors. 
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First, we now draw on 490 colleges, 
universities, and technical schools for our 
scientists. Most of the doctoral training 
is now done in sixty institutions. Much 
of what has been forecast depends upon 
(a) the ability of these 490 institutions 
to handle the additional load of students, 
or (b) our ability to foster institutional 
mitosis and develop new undergraduate 
institutions (every new institution is built 
out of parts of existing institutions), and 
(c) the ability of graduate schools to 
take more students. None of these abili- 
ties has yet been certified to. The prob- 
lem of undergraduates is more nearly 
solvable than the problem of graduate 
work. Basic structures now exist for 
development of one hundred or more 
colleges, which, if developed, would be 
capable of producing graduates who 
would be potential doctoral candidates. 

To put it another way, these insti- 
tutions have either already been estab- 
lished in some form, or will be estab- 
lished either by separation from existing 
institutions or developing entirely new 
institutions in new population centers. 
For example, there is the almost unavoid- 
able certainty that the concentration of 
scientific talent at Los Alamos, Hanford, 
and Oak Ridge will bring about the 
development of degree-granting institu- 
tions serving these communities. Whether 
they have already been established or 
will be established, they can be expected 
to develop into undergraduate institu- 
tions granting bachelor’s degrees in sci- 
ence fields. 

On the other hand, there are no signs 
that any substantial development of new 
graduate schools is to be expected. There 
will be some institutions which will move 
into master’s level work, and a few more 
which are now on the master’s level and 
are offering a few doctor’s degrees that 
may expand their present programs, but 
with three or four exceptions none of 
these now appear to have the resources, 
the faculty, or the leadership to move 
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into full-scale doctoral work with, for 
example, the potential that Duke Univer- 
sity offered twenty-five years ago. At 
the most, ten of the institutions now 
doing good graduate work on a small 
scale may be able to move up to the 
level of large-scale graduate work. Sig- 
nificantly, there are no tax-supported in- 
stitutions that appear to fall into this 
category, perhaps because this expansion 
has been channeled into development of 
professional schools and other activities 
of a technical or even a technological 
nature, rather than into strengthening the 
arts and sciences. 

Parenthetically, it may be noted that 
the present concern over increasing 
scholarship funds and bringing more 
able students into college has pretty well 
avoided the question of providing in- 
structional facilities. In other words, 


we have not figured out what to do if 
our present plans work. If they do work, 
we may find ourselves in the position 
of the congregation that came to pray 


for rain, but did not bring umbrellas. 

Second, there is a marked tendency 
for the scientific profession to increase at 
the expense of two professional groups: 
the teachers, and an oddly assorted com- 
bination that Ginzberg calls arts, letters, 
and entertainment. Should this trend 
continue, two things will happen. There 
will be (a) fewer teachers for our pupils, 
and (b) possibly a larger proportion of 
pupils in science. Any hope that this 
trend may cut down the number of 
television entertainers is probably illu- 
sory. 

Third, we may find some way to tap 
our reserve and make a still further in- 
crease in the number of college gradu- 
ates and hence of potential doctoral can- 
didates. It is very doubtful that we will 
be successful in doing this as a result 
of conscious effort. We are dealing here 
largely with motivation. Motivation 
based on social status, or on family obli- 
gation, or on immediate opportunity is 
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likely to be very difficult to change. 
Motivation which is determined by lack 
of financial resources can, of course, be 
changed. But any real change in college 
attendance which would affect either the 
numbers or the quality of the student 
group must and will result from parent 
attitude, which so far has not been 
touched as a result of any direct efforts. 
However, it is obvious that such a change 
is now taking place even as we worry 
about the fact that it is not. A recent 
remark by an experienced school visitor 
that the number of able students who 
get to college despite school guidance 
efforts and college recruiting efforts is 
surprisingly large, may have a wry sound, 
but it reflects the fact that it is the home, 
not the school, which sends people to 
college. The change is the result of so- 
cial and economic events, not educa- 
tional planning, and it is slow-moving. 
It is also cumulative. By 1970 it will 
have had a good deal of effect. As a 
result of this change, the percentage of 
the age group attending high school is 
increasing steadily, the percentage of 
high school graduates entering college 
is increasing, though very slowly, the 
percentage of college entrants who grad- 
uate is increasing markedly (.3 percent 
a year), and the percentage of college 
graduates who go on to doctor’s degrees 
is increasing. Each of these increases 
will take place concomitantly with popu- 
lation growth. In total, then, they 
amount to normal population trends mul- 
tiplied by an unexpected coefficient rep- 
resenting additional academic success of 
the age group. From these increases 
it may be concluded that there is a trend 
toward a net increase in the number of 
able students going to college. Since 
this can only be the result of a changing 
attitude toward education on the part 
of parents, we may expect further in- 
creases over and above the figures 
quoted. These expectations have not 
been and cannot be quantified, but if 
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realized they will result in groups larger 
than those estimated upon the basis of 
the percentages cited earlier. In other 
words, what we want to see done is 
taking place, and more of our better 
students go to college. Of course, we 
should also like to see the less-able stu- 
dents dissuaded from entering college. 
This is not being done, and our ability 
to do it is questionable. But this side 
of the problem does not at the moment 
affect our central question. 

Fourth, the necessary growth in insti- 
tutional size may affect the number of 
scientifically oriented college graduates. 
Studies indicate that the best results 
in motivating students to follow science 
as a career come from liberal arts col- 
leges drawing on semi-agrarian areas in 
the Midwest and South. Population 
growth, industrialization, and college 
growth may change these areas and these 
colleges. 

If we accept the proposition that the 
results to date are related to the types 
of institution or the economy of the 
regions, it would be logical to assume 
that industrialization might actually re- 
duce the number of prospective doctoral 
candidates. However, this proposition 
and the assumption based on it do not 
really make sense. It is far more sensi- 
ble to rely on the quality of the students 
in those regions and to assume that if 
their opportunities are increased, their 
numbers will increase, and that the num- 
ber of scientifically oriented college grad- 
uates will increase rather than decrease. 

Fifth, the demands of the engineering 
profession may—since engineering and 
science training draw individuals with 
the same types of ability—reduce the 
number of potential doctoral candidates. 
The evidence to date is that there is little 
overlap between these areas. Interest- 
ingly, it also shows that technological 
institutions as a group produce fewer 
potential scientists than arts colleges. 

Sixth, recognizing that motivation for 
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a career in science usually develops be- 
fore college entrance, we may increase 
our group as an indirect result of changes 
in college curriculum. At present there 
is a considerable loss of potential science 
students who change direction after they 
enter college. Much of this change is 
healthy, but some of it is unquestionably 
a loss. At present, only one-fifth of those 
who possess doctoral ability actually § 
on to doctor's degrees (including medi- 
cine). This means that the colleges 
themselves are failing to provide stimulus 
for graduate study. Here, however, a 
caution must be observed. We cannot 
channel all of our able youth into gradu- 
ate study. They are needed everywhere 
in our economy, and we must not tinker 
too much with their distribution. Allow- 
ing for this caution, it does seem probable 
that better undergraduate instruction 
would provide more scientists. However, 
note that a substantial number of this 
group are women, and that opportunities 
for employment of women scientists and 
the attractiveness of science as a career 
vis-a-vis marriage would both have to 
increase to bring about a marked change. 

Seventh, the effects of military service 
upon science specialization. If we as- 
sume, as we must, that all physically fit 
male youth of 18% or over will be called 
into military service during the period 
described at the outset as the “future,” 
we must try to assess the results of this 
upon college. There are three factors to 
consider here: 

a) The obligation—often called the 
threat—of military service affects the 
total college attendance by distracting 
some potential students from college at- 
tendance. We will grant that any student 
who can be so distracted is not strongly 
motivated. Nevertheless, there are some 
known and many unknown cases of 
minimally motivated individuals who 
have found their goals in or even after 
college and eventually performed well. 
All such individuals may not be irretriev- 
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ably lost to higher education because 
they are called into service, but the 
chances are that most of them will be. 

b) The operation of ROTC programs 
militates against science concentration. 
This has nothing to do with the fact that 
the ROTC is criticized, and sometimes 
justifiably so, on the grounds of academic 
nonrespectability, and in many institu- 
tions does not attract the abler students. 
It is simply a matter of time distribution. 
The usual science major in college takes 
from three-fifths to three-fourths of his 
work in science fields and from one- 
fourth to two-fifths of his work in non- 
science fields. But a full ROTC program 
requires from one-fifth to one-fourth of 
curricular time. This can only be taken 
at the expense of regular science or non- 
science courses or both. In either case, 


the student emerges with a substandard 
preparation for graduate work in science. 
Furthermore, the ROTC orientation is 
toward military service. An extreme case 
in point is the Air Force, which of all our 


military services should be the most 
science-oriented, and yet has recently 
taken a stand which in effect states that 
the only orientation it will accept is 
toward pilot training. It may be argued 
that this stand will not inhibit the dedi- 
cated prospective scientist, but the argu- 
ment is not a persuasive one, despite the 
fact that the Air Force actually has a 
very liberal policy on education of its 
personnel. This policy unfortunately 
cannot affect those who did not elect to 
go into the Air Force. 

c) The fact that military service must 
be done after the end of the college 
course if it is not done before unques- 
tionably interrupts many graduate ca- 
reers. The extent of this interruption 
can certainly be affected by the manner 
of the enforcement of the law, but ad- 
ministrative procedures cannot affect the 
standing fact of the obligation to serve 
and—considering the size of our age 
groups, and the nature of the machinery 
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for dealing with them—can probably 
never be flexible enough to deal satis- 
factorily with the problem. The only 
satisfactory solution lies in an approach 
to the problem which will recognize ad- 
vanced study in specified fields as a form 
of national service comparable to military 
service, and this is, of course, an alterna- 
tive which opens up a whole series of 
very serious problems which are not 
within the scope of these comments. 

No one of the variables that have been 
mentioned is subject to the statistical 
analysis. However, the fact that most 
of them, if they operate, will tend to in- 
crease the supply of scientists, leads to 
the suggestion that the supply will in fact 
increase more rapidly than present pro- 
jections indicate—if we can supply the 
facilities. And here it must be noted 
again that facilities are not markedly 
on, the increase. As was commented 
earlier, there is reason to expect that 
there will be some expansion in the num- 
ber of undergraduate institutions. But 
the expansion present or projected does 
not begin to keep pace with the growth 
of either primary or secondary school 
population, and, so far, there has been 
almost no expansion in the facilities of 
the independent colleges and universities 
that have made the heaviest contributions 
to the present supply of scientists. And, 
as pointed out, there has been no signifi- 
cant expansion on the graduate level. 

It is worth commenting that the imme- 
diate result of failing to provide facilities 
for instruction in science will be a failure 
to provide teachers in science. This fail- 
ure is already being felt in the secondary 
schools and is reflected in the fact that 
the science preparation of college fresh- 
men is not, by general report, as good 
as it was twenty years ago. This short- 
age of science teachers was, of course, 
felt by the colleges during and immedi- 
ately after the war. At present the con- 
dition is one of uneasy balance, but as 
college student bodies expand, the bal- 
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ance will tip downward unless it can 
be restored through measures not now 
in prospect. There is, of course, still 
another drain on the teaching profession 
in the form of governmental and private 
research agencies which tend to draw off 
research and administrative talent from 
all science fields. The results of all of 
these factors appear to promise an un- 
happy downward spiral of fewer teachers 
teaching more students. If the promise 
is fulfilled, then all the trends that can be 
plotted will mean little or nothing in 
terms of the future supply of scientists. 

To sum up: A population increase re- 
flected in a 50 percent increase in the 
size of the age group should, in terms 
of current educational trends, result in 
a doubled supply of scientists within 
twenty years. 

Social trends which may result in more 
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of the abler group going to college and 
in more of the able college graduates 
going into science may tend to increase 
this supply still further. Against these 
trends is the fact that no one can predict 
the results that may come from the down- 
ward spiral of fewer science teachers 
teaching more students. If this trend 
continues, the nature of our instruction in 
science is almost certain to change, and 
the change may reduce the numbers of 
potential science students. Finally, we 
have no present assurance that our higher 
educational system will accommodate it- 
self to the pressures of a larger group of 
science students. Our experience of 
1945-50 indicates that the system may be 
flexible enough to work out the problem 
somehow, but this is not a very firm 
basis for optimism as to its ability to work 
out this more difficult problem. 
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ae of the past, present, and 
near future involving Reserve Offi- 
cers Training Corps programs may in 
general be divided into two broad cate- 
gories: (1) those which are largely ad- 
ministrative in character or jurisdiction, 
and are not bound up with major ques- 
tions of national policy; and (2) those 
which are basically related to major na- 
tional policy considerations and deci- 
sions, and which therefore involve either 
policy decisions at the top level of gov- 
ernment or congressional action, or both. 

To put it another way, some of the 
ROTC problems affecting the colleges 
are of such a nature that they can be 
resolved largely within the three armed 
services. Others involve questions of 
national policy which can be resolved 
only at the level of the Department of 
Defense or higher, or by the Congress. 

We are all concerned about the stabil- 
ity of the ROTC programs of the Army 
and Air Force, which have undergone 
such upheavals and uncertainties in 
recent years; about how many young 
men who finish these programs can ex- 
pect commissions on graduation and how 
many must first serve on active duty as 
enlisted men or noncommissioned offi- 
cers; about the prospects for new and 
long-discussed ROTC legislation; about 
the relationships between universal mili- 
tary training if adopted and the relation- 
ships between ROTC and Selective Serv- 
ice. Most of these are inseparable from 
the larger problems of national military 
manpower policy and national financial 


policy. 


* A speech given at the meeting of the organ- 
ization members of the American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C., January 15-16, 
1954, 


The drastic changes in the Army and 
Air ROTC programs of last year, later 
somewhat modified, were the direct re- 
sult of decisions that all those deferred 
for ROTC training while in college must 
be called immediately to active duty. 
This limited the number of ROTC gradu- 
ates who can be commissioned in any one 
year to the number the services can use 
on active duty. Since the input of the 
ROTC program had been previously 
geared to the combined need for Reserve 
and Regular officers, the drastic shifts in 
program followed. As a result the Air 
Force limited its input into the advanced 
course this fall largely to those who were 
qualified and willing to take flight train- 
ing—with its necessary three years of 
active duty—plus a certain additional 
number of technically trained men. The 
Army did not so limit its junior class, 
but warned all those entering it that a 
considerable number of those completing 
the course could not immediately receive 
commissions. As a result both of limita- 
tion and morale factors, ROTC enroll- 
ments dropped last fall in spite of an in- 
creased male enrollment in our colleges. 

It is clear that an ROTC program 
geared in production to the active duty 
needs of the Armed Forces in a given 
year must necessarily be affected directly 
by national decisions on the size of the 
Armed Forces, which are governed by 
over-all manpower, economic, and stra- 
tegic considerations. For example, the 
reduction in the Army planned for the 
fiscal year 1955 will automatically reduce 
the number of ROTC graduates needed 
for active duty. It is also clear that as 
long as this situation obtains, the ROTC 
cannot function toward its historic pur- 
pose of providing an officer reserve for 
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emergency mobilization. Our only offi- 
cer reserve will continue to be those who 
have already served on active duty. Yet 
the colleges are faced with the alternative 
of arguing the proposition that a young 
man deferred for military training should 
be permitted to enter civilian life as a 
reservist while his noncollege contempo- 
rary goes to active duty. 

The Department of Defense is pain- 
fully aware of the two horns of this 
dilemma, and is working toward solu- 
tions which inevitably are likely to be 
in the nature of a compromise. What 
the colleges can do and have done 
through organized effort with consider- 
able success is to urge that the process 
of change be sufficiently gradual that 
commitments to individuals can be 
honored as far as possible, and the im- 
pact on institutions at any one time be 
minimized. 

The prospects for new ROTC legisla- 
tion are directly affected by these man- 
power, Selective Service, and fiscal poli- 
cies to which I have referred, and are 
very dim during the present session of 
the Congress. 

This long-deferred and long-hoped-for 
legislation is at present before the Con- 
gress as a bill, H.R. 6709, by Representa- 
tive Ford of Michigan. In brief, it would 
authorize for all three branches of the 
armed services three types of ROTC pro- 
grams, for varying purposes. The first is 
a Regular officer procurement program 
similar to the Navy's long-established 
Holloway Plan. It would be similar in 
operation and compensation to the Navy 
program. The second would be an ex- 
tended-active-duty officer procurement 
program, for Reserve officers who would 
serve on active duty for a definite period, 
but many of whom would be expected to 
return to civilian life. Compensation 


would be at a lesser level than under the 
Holloway program. The third type of 
program is essentially that of the Army 
and Air ROTC as we now know it, with 
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the level of compensation for the last two 
years raised from about $27 a month to 
$50 a month. Each service would use 
each program in accordance with its 
needs. There would likely be little 
change in the present Navy program. 
The Army might use all three types with 
heavy emphasis on the third, while the 
Air Force would likely rely heavily on 
the extended active duty program to get 
flight officers. 

The plain fact is, however, that we are 
presently in a period in which the Army 
and Air Force are able to get the officers 
they need for active duty without the 
new program; and they cannot create a 
reserve. The proposed program would 
cost money. For these reasons the De- 
partment of Defense does not plan to 
include the ROTC bill in its legislative 
program for the current session of Con- 

ess. 

It is possible, however, that the Air 
Force will be authorized to proceed with 
separate legislation which would author- 
ize the giving of preliminary flight train- 
ing in light planes to advanced ROTC 
students. This authority is contained in 
the over-all ROTC bill, and the Air Force 
is badly in need of it in connection with 
its revised ROTC program, with its heavy 
emphasis on flight officers. Some addi- 
tional funds would be needed to cover 
this program, but it is the belief of the 
Air Force that substantial savings would 
result in the long run through this pre- 
liminary flight training as part of the col- 
lege program. 

Meanwhile the possibilities for future 
action on the ROTC bill are closely tied 
up with the kind of national decision 
reached on the future of the Reserve pro- 
gram generally. For these reasons the 
recent report on Manpower Resources 
for National Security by a committee of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization is im- 
portant. This report recommended a 
new approach to the Reserve problem, 
substantially different from that recom- 
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mended by the National Security Train- 
ing Commission. President Eisenhower 
has said that in general he agrees with 
these recommendations, and has directed 
that specific proposals be prepared for 
the National Security Council along these 
lines. 

If either the adoption of these pro- 
posals or some change in the international 
situation results in it being again possible 
for the ROTC to function as a Reserve 
officer program, there will be a substan- 
tial increase in the number of ROTC 
graduates who can be commissioned an- 
nually, and a brighter prospect for over- 
all ROTC program legislation. Also 
there may be a basis for consideration 
of legislation long urged by the colleges, 
which would authorize the federal gov- 
ernment to contribute part of the cost 
of providing ROTC facilities, as it now 
does in the Reserve and National Guard 
programs. 

Many colleges, and particularly their 


business officers, have long advocated 
that the Army and Air Force give the 
custody of military property issued in 
connection with the ROTC program to 
the military officers in charge of that 


program on the campus. The Navy fol- 
lows this policy. The Army and Air 
Force have required the colleges to 
accept responsibility for custody, and 
give bond, although property is in fact 
generally handled entirely by military 
personnel. For a considerable period it 
was contended that the law governing 
Army and Air ROTC would not permit 
the requested change. However, this 
legal obstacle has now apparently been 
surmounted. It is my understanding 
that the Air Force probably will move 
within the coming year to turn over 
custody of military property on a few 
campuses to the professor of air science 
and tactics. This experimental program 
will not be limited to campuses where the 
Air Force is the exclusive unit. If the 
experiment is successful, the Air Force 
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probably will extend it to all its ROTC 
units. For the present, the Army is 
adopting a “wait and see” policy, on the 
ground that it wishes to study the experi- 
ence of the Air Force before moving. The 
change will not in any event be made, 
I feel sure, unless the institution re- 
quests it and is willing to provide secure 
and adequate storage space, and unless 
it can be done without detailing addi- 
tional military personnel to the campus. 

The problem of allocating students as 
between Army and Air ROTC units 
caused headaches last fall on many cam- 
puses where both services are repre- 
sented. The two services were operat- 
ing under an agreement in which each 
was to have a certain percentage ratio of 
freshmen students enrolling. The drastic 
shift in the Air ROTC program made 
these percentage quotas unrealistic in 
many cases, both in terms of the desires 
of students and their physical qualifica- 
tions. It is probable that before next 
fall these percentage quotas will be aban- 
doned, and institutions will be freed of 
any responsibility to see that a certain 
percentage of their ROTC students go 
into the Army and a certain percentage 
into the Air Force. However, it will also 
be clear that if any institution permits 
either its Army or Air ROTC unit to fall 
below the minimum requirements for 
maintenance of a unit, it will face the 
prospect of losing the unit. Enrollments 
in the ROTC units of a few institutions 
have this year fallen below the minimum 
numbers required for the maintenance of 
units. It is possible, perhaps even prob- 
able, that some of these will this spring 
receive the required notice of intention 
to disestablish their units. The disestab- 
lishment, if it occurs, will be “phased out” 
so as to permit students already enrolled 
to finish their work but to deny enroll- 
ment to new students. 

In the case of the Air Force the ability 
of institutions to maintain required mini- 
mum enrollments is of course compli- 











cated by the fact that the new emphasis 
of the Air Force is almost entirely on 
flight officers. It seems likely that the 
Air Force will continue this emphasis, 
regardless of changes in Reserve policy. 
In other words, future Air Force plans 
simply do not call for the numbers of 
nonflying officers, either active or Re- 
serve, which were contemplated at the 
time of the expansion of the Air ROTC. 
program into a large number of insti- 
tutions a few years ago. 

The announced decision of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy to go to a policy of 
paying only the customary fees of col- 
leges and universities in connection with 
the NROTC program has raised a finan- 
cial problem for several public universi- 
ties with low customary fees. Previously 
the Navy has paid to institutions an ad- 
justed rate of compensation based in 
general on the World War II veterans 
program formula, and usually involving 
the institution’s customary out-of-state 
fee. The new policy is also being ap- 
plied to officers of all branches of the 
armed services detailed to colleges and 
universities for study. Objection to this 
policy has been raised on two grounds: 
The first is a short-term objection on the 
basis that most state colleges and uni- 
versities operate on biennial budgets 
fixed by legislatures, and that these 
budgets were based on the Navy policy 
existing at the time they were made. 
Since most state legislatures do not meet 
until the spring of 1955, any loss in 
revenue from payments on behalf of 
ROTC students or officers assigned by 
the services will be a net loss since it 
cannot be made up from any other 
source. The second objection raised is 
on the basis that the Department of De- 
fense requires a good many special serv- 
ices and reports on behalf of students 
whose fees it pays, which are not fur- 
nished to or on behalf of other students, 
and that the customary fees of institu- 
tions do not contemplate the furnishing 
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of these services. The suggestion has 
been made, therefore, that the Depart- 
ment of Defense cooperate with the col- 
leges in a study of the cost of these 
special services, and that payment to 
cover their cost be included in future 
contracts; or that fees for such services 
be incorporated in the regular fee struc- 
ture of the institutions so far as students 
for whom special services are required 
are concerned. 

Relationships between the ROTC pro- 
gram and universal military training 
would constitute an immediate problem 
if there appeared to be any likelihood of 
early action on the proposals recently 
submitted to the President by the Na- 
tional Security Training Commission. 
The Commission disregarded recom- 
mendations that four years of ROTC be 
recognized as the equivalent of six 
months of universal military training, and 
instead recommended that future ROTC 
students be required to take six months 
of UMT before entering college. Their 
Reserve obligation would then be sus- 
pended while in ROTC and on commis- 
sioning the ROTC graduate would have 
a remaining Reserve obligation of seven 
and one-half years. For those who did 
not take ROTC the Reserve obligation 
would begin to run immediately after 
finishing UMT, and thus would be com- 
pleted three and one-half years after 
graduation from college. 

The National Security Training Com- 
mission’s report compared 1,050 hours of 
continuous training under six months of 
UMT with what it described as only 480 
hours of discontinuous training under 
ROTC. The Commission failed, how- 
ever, to include in the ROTC figures any 
allowance for time spent in six weeks of 
ROTC summer camp, or any time spent 
on study outside class for recitations. It 
stated that ROTC graduates would be 
better officers for having spent six months 
in UMT, and that the level of college 
ROTC training could be raised as a 
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result. When proper allowance is made 
for the 288 hours of time spent directly 
under instruction in ROTC summer 
camp, and for a minimum of one hour's 
outside study for each ROTC class recita- 
tion, the minimum time spent by an 
ROTC student in four years becomes not 
480 hours but 1,128 hours, as compared 
to 1,050 spent in UMT training. What 
the Commission actually proposed, then, 
was that ROTC students spend six 
months in universal military training, and 
the equivalent of an additional six months 
in ROTC, and then after graduation as- 
sume a Reserve obligation which would 
not be discharged for seven and one-half 
years, or four years after their contempo- 
raries who did not take ROTC would 
have completed their Reserve obligation. 
It seems doubtful that this would attract 
many students into the ROTC program. 
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To close on a pleasant note: A year’s 
experience with the “Branch General” 
program of the Army ROTC indicates 
that the fears of those who opposed it 
on the ground that the specialized train- 
ing of students would not be recognized 
in their military assignments were ex- 
aggerated. The records show that close 
to 100 percent of branch general gradu- 
ates with specialized technical training 
were given military assignments in har- 
mony with that training. 

I would also note that despite the up- 
heavals in the Air Force ROTC program 
which have made us all unhappy, the 
administrative reorganization of that pro- 
gram to place it under one operating 
command at Air University has appar- 
ently worked very smoothly and satis- 
factorily and improved communications 
and relationships in that program. 





Three Dimensions of Adult Education 


PAUL A. McGHEE 


M PURPOSE is to define three different 
aspects or areas of adult education 
toward which higher education must, 
during the years ahead, take a stand and 
formulate some policy as to its relation- 
ship or responsibility. 

There is first the so-called adult edu- 
cation “movement.” Although the roots 
of this movement go back many years, 
it is currently having a rebirth; its philos- 
ophy and purposes are being freshly 
formulated and overhauled. Secondly, 
there is what is variously termed the 
evening college, the university college, 
or extension division—and here I wish 
somewhat arbitrarily to speak of this as 
a degree-credit school. Third, I wish to 
isolate, for purposes of discussion here, 
the non-degree credit programs of varied 
character which colleges and universities 
have organized or might organize if they 
felt it was a job worth their doing. 


The adult education “movement” 


Let us begin, then, by taking a look 
at the character of this new adult educa- 
tion “movement” as it has been recently 
defined by Professors Sheats, Jayne, and 
Spence.* 

The philosophy and social imperatives 
of the new adult education “movement” 
grow out of the recognition by many edu- 
cators and sociologists of the declining 
importance of the primary face-to-face 
groups in American life, and the per- 
vasive sense of uselessness or ineffective- 
ness of the individual confronted with 
the shift of power from the individual to 
larger and larger social units. The non- 

*Paul Sheats et al., Adult Education, The 


Community Approach (New York: Dryden 
Press, Inc., 1953). 


participation of the individual in com- 
munity life is said to have serious psycho- 
logical and social consequences. We 
are urged to consider the importance of 
participation by the individual in small 
face-to-face groups as the most effective 
instrument through which the virility of 
a democratic society can be maintained. 
If we accept this as a proposition, then 
it follows, we are told, that the strength- 
ening of these face-to-face groups must 
be one of the high-priority tasks of adult 
education. Adult education has too long 
been fettered by its identification with 
formal classes, the authors say. Its new 
role is that of being “the handmaiden of 
community action programs” looking 
toward the improvement of living con- 
ditions of citizens. 


If this, then, is the adult education 
“movement,” what should be our role in 
it? Before we decide, however, it may 
be sobering to note that the leaders of 
the new movement have considerable 
doubt that this is a task which colleges 
and universities are equipped to do, even 
if they should want to. We in college 
and university work are said to think only 
in terms of “classes,” made up of indi- 
viduals who are strangers to each other, 
whose only bond of association is a 
common subject-matter interest. These 
classes are substantially deplored as rep- 
resenting the traditional, formal, informa- 
tion-handout type of procedure to which 
colleges and universities appear com- 
mitted by their tradition. Such classes 
attract only individuals, not groups, and 
we are told that more often than not 
these individuals choose among a hetero- 
geneous collection of courses in a cafe- 
teria concept of adult education which 
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ignores the wide gap between what an 
individual wants and what he needs. 
(I cannot refrain from letting Vice-Presi- 
dent Baldwin Woods of the University 
of California break in here to remark: 
“Recognition of the worth of the indi- 
vidual should include recognition of the 
individual's capacity to determine his 
own educational needs.”)* Even more 
important, we are told, the “concentration 
of time and effort in meeting so-called 
individual wants and needs limits the 
effectiveness of a school in its program 
of service to organized groups in the 
community.” 


Obviously our experience with plan- 
ning courses and classes for individuals 
will not qualify us for membership in 
the adult education movement if its chief 
function is to bring into being more and 
more “action groups” in our communi- 
ties. Adult education for social action, 
we are told, must be carried on in estab- 
lished community groups, or autonomous 
groups, or natural groups, meeting to 
define and act upon group problems. 

Our colleges, it seems, cannot gather 
together such natural groups, at least 
within their own halls, by the traditional 
process of announcing courses for such 
individuals as may elect to register and 
pay their tuition. To be sure, the philos- 
ophers of the new movement forthrightly 
reject any dichotomy between the indi- 
vidual and the group, and insist that, in 
seeking to determine whether the em- 
phasis in our institutional commitment 
shall be on individual or on social needs, 
we are not faced with an “either-or” 


problem. 


Nevertheless, the individual in his soli- 
tary pursuit of learning appears rather a 
poor thing in these writings. We are told 
that “the mere extension of personal 
knowledge on the part of individual 
adults does not constitute an adult educa- 


* Cyril O. Houle (ed.), Universities in Adult 
Education (Paris: UNESCO, 1952), p. 152. 
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tion movement.” It is pointed out that 
cities in particular suffer from “uncon- 
trolled individualism.” We are told that 
through the dynamic interaction of the 
contributions of members, “the group 
achieves a product far greater than the 
sum of individual abilities.” An indi- 
vidual’s study of principles and precepts 
is not enough. The best adult education, 
it is maintained, will take place in the 
midst of action, toward we > conceived 
through the process of group thinking 
and group decision. It appears that we 
have educated people as individuals in 
a society where the most difficult prob- 
lems we face are group problems. To 
correct this, learning the techniques of 
group discussion and group Readership 
must be recognized “as of equal or 
greater importance to that area con- 
cerned with the teaching of subject con- 
tent.” 

It seems relevant at this point to note 
that the new adult education movement 
does not appear to have much use for 
what we have thought of as one of our 
chief resources, namely, teachers. In 
the community-centered, action-context, 
individual-participation, group-decision 
situation, the teacher is evidently not to 
be trusted. If he is exposed to a group 
and is not carefully watched, he will very 
likely teach someone something. If he 
is a good teacher, the danger that he will 
do this is very great. This will not do. 
One study of the motivations of students 
in a program of courses for adults is a 
noteworthy indictment of the teacher. It 
was found that a majority of those who 
were enrolled in one class had wanted to 
learn things about themselves, make new 
friends, or escape their mundane daily 
life. By the end of the course, to the 
dismay of the researcher, a majority of 
the group “were thinking primarily in 
terms of the information they had ob- 
tained and relatively seldom about those 
unorthodox needs they had earlier felt 
were important . . . [they] were most 











interested in the content and wanted 
more!” It is clear that such a teacher 
could not serve in the adult education 
“movement” unless he were born again. 
Adults are said to need not a teacher 
but a leader. It is all very well to lecture 
learnedly in the classroom on the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency, but the truly 
important problem is the fact of delin- 
— in the town of Crossroads, and 
ere the scholar is at a discount. 

And so the true bill lodged against the 
colleges and universities by the adult 
education “movement”—as I read it—is 
in three parts: (1) The truly important 
problems of adult education today are 
those which take place in community 
action groups, but our colleges essentially 
stand apart from our thousands of com- 
munities. (2) Our basic commitment is 
to subject-matter scholarship; but the 
need of adult education is not for infor- 
mation but for experience in group work. 
(3) We have only teachers; whereas the 
adult education movement needs group 
leaders. 

I have tried to state the beliefs of some 
of the spokesmen for the adult education 
movement, as I understand them, because 
we in colleges and universities should 
try to understand where the adult educa- 
tion movement seems to be going so that 
we can at least have a chance to hop onto 
the band wagon before it leaves us far 
behind. At any rate, we will have to take 
some position with respect to both the 
adult education “movement,” and to the 
problem of the continuing education of 
adults. 

It may appear absurd to speak of hav- 
ing to take a position with relation to 
either of these problems when the fact is, 
as we all know, that many colleges and 
universities have for a long time been 
taking vigorous action on both fronts. 
The story of the far-flung operations of 
state universities such as California, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan, among 
others, is impressive. These institutions 
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have organized formal classes in all parts 
of the state, but they also clearly qualify 
for membership in the adult education 
movement by the manifold services which 
they make available to community groups 
of all kinds. To be sure, they are charged 
by their state legislatures to have such 
a mission, and given funds to carry it out. 
But this would be meaningless if it were 
not for the extension directors and teach- 
ers who have supplied the vision, the 
awareness of and sensitivity to com- 
munity needs, and extraordinary talents 
in relating their institutions to them. The 
story of the functioning of agencies such 
as the Continuation Center at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota is a dramatic ex- 
ample, but it is only one of many that 
could be cited to show that our great 
universities are of their communities, not 
apart from them. And one need not 
restrict himself to the extension divisions 
of state universities to prove the same 
point. Many private and municipal in- 
stitutions, sometimes under tremendous 
handicaps of budget and facilities, are 
working wonders in their communities. 

If then we are in fact already genuinely 
committed to both undertakings—to the 
adult education movement, on its own 
terms, and to the continuing education 
of adults through the more traditional 
process of formal classroom instruction— 
then one asks: What more needs to be 
said? We are already doing both jobs. 
Our consideration of new dimensions 
during the years ahead need therefore 
be concerned only with expanding and 
improving both operations. 

As a general proposition, I believe this 
is true. And yet it is a bit too oversim- 
plified. I would, therefore, propose cer- 
tain questions and issues about which I 
believe we must do some fresh thinking. 
But let us try to keep certain issues 
straight by discussing separately the 
problems raised by the adult education 
“movement,” on the one hand, and our 
institutional programs for the education 
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of adults, on the other. These issues, I 
repeat, concern at least three different 
kinds of adult education programs in 
which universities and colleges might 
play a part. They may be different rooms 
in the same big house of Education, but 
they are not the same room. 

First, then, a few questions about the 
issues raised by the fairly recent formula- 
tions of the adult education “movement,” 
as they may apply to higher education. 
Let us remind ourselves that we are now 
speaking of activities that have little to 
do with the study of philosophy, or 
Shakespeare, or medieval history, or 
mathematics in classes organized by uni- 
versities and colleges and taught by mem- 
bers of our faculties. Instead, and to 
repeat, the new role of adult education 
is to be “the handmaiden of community 
action programs.” 

There is a certain ambivalence in the 
statements of leaders of the adult educa- 
tion movement about whether universi- 
ties and colleges can do this job of work- 
ing with community groups, even if they 
want to. But let us agree that there need 
be no quarrel here, or jockeying for posi- 
tion, nor question of the importance of 
the task. There can be few responsible 
persons in higher education who have not 
been concerned to contemplate the de- 
cline of community life, and the loss of 
a feeling of identification of the indi- 
vidual with the democratic process. Simi- 
larly no one in higher education con- 
fronting the enormousness of the task can 
hope that we can have more than a share 
in it. We must relate ourselves meaning- 
fully to the libraries, to organized na- 
tional and local groups, and to natural 
and autonomous groups insofar as our 
resources in staff and imagination will 
allow us. 

It may be that some of us will prefer 
to call this something other than adult 
education. Some may feel clearer in 
their thinking about it if they can con- 
sider it as a program of training for 
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democratic leadership, as a program for 
the revitalizing, perhaps for the very 
preservation, of the democratic climate 
which gives our institutions the free air 
they must have to live. Some of our 
people who have been working hard for 
a long time in such programs as the Citi- 
zenship Clearing House will value any 
help or fresh insights which those in the 
new adult education movement can bring 
to what appears to be a common cause. 
But by whatever name it is called, with 
whatever resources we have, and through 
whatever schools, departments, or agen- 
cies, let us help in doing it, for surely it 
must be done! The fire in our democratic 
hearth is dying down, and the chill of 
totalitarianism lies in its ashes. Let us 
help to build up the fire again—not wait, 
preoccupied with our scholarship, for 
volunteer fire builders, some of whom 
may burn the house down. Let us not 
seek escape or detachment, as from some- 
thing which is not our concern. If this 
is not our concern, then we are educating 
in a vacuum. If we do not wish to take 
leadership here, into whose hands are 
we willing it should fall? Let us not 
allow the philosophers of this growing 
movement to count us out. 

For some of us there will still be serious 
problems. Not the least is financial. 
State university extension divisions and 
other publicly supported institutions can 
evidently conduct such community pro- 
grams largely from expense budgets 
made available. But there are probably 
many other institutions equally con- 
cerned, with equal good will and con- 
viction, who are forced by inescapable 
circumstances to operate in terms of 
budgets with two parts: expense and off- 
setting income. Is income to be expected 
from our participation in such programs 
of community discussion groups? Prob- 
ably not. How then shall we budget 
them? By adding to our present deficit? 
By persuading the specifically talented 


members of our faculties to engage in 








such efforts on their own time out of a 
sense of community responsibility? By 
trying to work out our community pro- 
grams as special research or experience 
projects for our classes in community or- 
ganization, social psychology, and others? 
By appealing to the foundations? I leave 
you with these questions, for the answer 
is not at once apparent. 

Then, too, perhaps we shall need to 
learn how to train discussion leaders. 
We may not have had much experience 
in this, but here again we must agree that 
the occasion calls for persons sensitive 
to the group process. This is no task 
for the teacher overburdened with his 
own specialization, and without either 
social imagination or skill in communica- 
tion. But there will be some of us who 
will hope that we shall be able to train 
a discussion leader who will know some- 
thing more than how to conduct a dis- 
cussion; who will not make discussion- 
leading into a cult, or even into a major 
subject matter by itself; who will recog- 
nize that to rediscover and revitalize the 
democratic process and to state and illu- 
minate democratic values are not quite 
the same thing;* who will himself have 
sufficient control over a relevant subject 
matter that some of it will brush off onto 
the occasion and the group. 

There may be some who will be self- 
conscious about university participation 
in such a community-oriented program 
as one more justification of Mr. Hutch- 
ins’ strictures to the effect that the uni- 
versity is now regarded as “a service 
station for the community”; that it is one 
more deplorable response to the doctrine 
of “immediate needs” or “the doctrine of 
the ad hoc.” But while Mr. Hutchins 
deprecates the “doctrine of adaptation or 
adjustment to the environment,” he is 
strongly in favor of critical study leading 
to changes in and improvement of en- 


*See “Group Discussion—Specific or Pana- 
cea,” H L. Miller, ETC: A Review of Gen- 


eral Semantics, Vol. XI, No. 1. 
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vironment, and he agrees that “the object 
of education is the improvement of so- 
ciety.” Surely the proposals here made 
for our assistance in stimulating indivi- 
dual participation in the community 
should escape the opprobrium of the 
“service station” concept.* 

So much, for present purposes, about 
the adult education “movement” and the 
relation of higher education to it. We 
have still to consider the continuing edu- 
cation of adults in classes organized 
under university auspices, classes for in- 
dividuals who come to us to learn some- 


thing they believe or hope we can teach 
them. 


Continuing education for adults: 
degree programs 


I should like to distinguish between 
those who come to our evening sessions 
seeking a degree, and those who come to 
us, or might come to us, in the evenings 
but who are not seeking a degree. With 
certain others I choose to feel that these 
groups present two different kinds of 
problems and challenges to us. It may 
well be that particular institutions, be- 
cause of location or other circumstance, 
do not have an evening session at all, 
and that certain other institutions have 
no choice but to deal with these two 
groups as if they were one, and do the 
best they can to satisfy whatever different 
needs and interests are revealed. With- 
out questioning the validity of the op- 
erations of such institutions, I wish 
to discuss the problems faced by those 
of us who have, or might have, a relation- 
ship to these as two different groups. 

There is now a considerable and 
healthy ferment within the ranks of eve- 
ning college administrators. Those in 
the Association of University Evening 
Colleges are undergoing searching self- 
analysis and are attempting a fresh state- 
ment of their purposes. However vul- 


“Robert M. Hutchins, The Conflict in Educa- 
tion (New York: Harper & Bros., 1953), chap. ii. 
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nerable the day colleges may be to 
charges of being tradition-ridden and 
incorrigibly resistant to change, such 
charges are probably less true of the 
evening colleges. For at that point the 
outside world presses in without appro- 
priate deference or consideration of our 
predilection for detachment. Thus over 
the years ahead we can expect fresh 
statements about goals and perspectives 
to come from the evening colleges, and 
it will be a net loss to our institutions 
if these statements are regarded as brash 
importunities from a group which is not 
entitled to seats at the high table of 
education. 

There has been some basis for the feel- 
ing of inferiority which has to some ex- 
tent characterized this fraternity in years 

ast. The evening college has been a 
stepchild and has often received the left- 
overs of facilities, curriculum planning, 
and faculty resources. This will no 
longer be enough. We must prepare 
ourselves, we are told, to regard the eve- 
ning college as “one vital part of a new 
major force in American education.” 
Though the precise nature of this force 
is not yet clearly seen, it is variously per- 
ceived as a “critical development,” a 
“tide of the future,” and as a “struggle” 
against more traditionally conceived edu- 
cational forms.* 

Among many problems which arise 
concerning the evening college for stu- 
dents seeking our established degrees, 
I shall limit my discussion to three: the 
question of independence or identity, 
the question of purposes, and, finally, 
the relationship of the evening college 
to the adult education “movement.” 

As the adolescent boy grows into ma- 
turity, it is necessary and inevitable that 
he seek independence from his parents. 
Most parents do not think he is ready 
for such independence and doubt that 


* John Schwertman, The Purposes of the Eve- 
ning College (Chicago: The Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 1953). 
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he can be trusted with it. 


Nevertheless 
it is a shortsighted and selfish parent 
who interprets such a normal develop- 
ment as constituting rejection or denial. 

Similarly, the subject content now 
offered by many of our so-called pro- 
fessional schools was at one time not even 


recognized by the university. As time 
went on, however, colleges of law, engi- 
neering, and business administration 
were allowed autonomy within the uni- 
versity structure to develop their own 
discrete bodies of knowledge. But the 
umbilical cord of the evening college has 
not been severed, and it may be that it 
cannot be independently creative until 
this has been done. 

There are obvious reasons for the pres- 
ent state of dependency. The evening 
college appears to have no discrete sub- 
ject matter of its own. The evening stu- 
dent is known to have relatively little time 
for study as compared with the daytime 
student, and so there is the important 
problem of preserving our “standards.” 
Since our most experienced teachers want 
to live orderly lives, which traditionally 
includes spending one’s evenings with the 
family, the presumption is that we must 
secure teachers of lesser stature or experi- 
ence for the evening students, and they 
must be carefully watched. Finally, there 
is some uncertainty about method and 
content. Our syllabi and instructional 
methods are geared for adolescents who 
are preparing to function in the world. 
The older evening students are actually 
functioning, and have real-life experience 
to use as a check against our information, 
precept, and principle. The traditional 
dichotomy of teacher-learner no longer 
has automatic validity. The learner is 
sometimes teacher, and the successful 
teacher of adults must often gracefully 
and gratefully rediscover the role of 
learner. All this may require rethinking 
both of the content of our established 
curricula and our teaching methods. 

It must be noted in passing that 











some evening college administrators ap- 
parently do not seek this independence. 
Although the school of law or medicine 
or engineering or business has its ulti- 
mate validity and prestige only as it 
derives from and protects the all-impor- 
tant Idea of the University, the evening 
college or extension division, some ap- 
pear to think, is not similarly to be 
trusted. Thus more than one adminis- 
trator of an evening college and extension 
division apparently regards his function 
only as that of a technician or mediator. 
He usually has no subject-matter author- 
ity available within his own school, or 
feels no need for it, and is thus depend- 
ent on a single locus of subject authority 
within the university. Of course, this 
locus classicus of authority may never 
have taught evening students, may not 
have any concept of a culture or a cul- 
tured man other than that of the learned 
societies to which he may be tuned in 
more than he is to society at large, but 
he becomes nevertheless the custodian 
of his particular subject-matter treasure 
hoard. 

My impression is that until the evening 
college is conceived by the university as 
a college in its own right, not with a 
discrete body of subject matter, but with 
its own discrete function and with its 
own utterly competent, responsible, but 
socially sensitive subject-matter special- 
ists, the evening college will not have a 
full life and vitality of its own. It may 
be, to return to the idea of the treasure 
hoard, that the evening college needs 
more Beowulfs. But if this is true, 
university heads should remember that 
Beowulf was made welcome and given a 
place of honor in the court of Hrothgar. 
This is important, for the world of edu- 
cation has not a few Grendels who 
jealously guard the golden tokens of our 
culture and would prevent their distribu- 


*See John B. Schwertman, “The Need for 
Theory in Adult Education,” School and Society, 
June 27, 1953, pp. 405-8. 
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tion among the people for fear they will 
tarnish. On the contrary, the probability 
is that many people would wear them 
with distinction, and that they would 
shine the better for being in use. Let 
us remember, with Professor Baker 
Brownell, that the “humanities are not 
call girls made available to decorate an 
unemployed emotion.” 

The second comment about the eve- 
ning degree college concerns its pur- 
poses. And here I shall content myself 
with quoting from a draft statement re- 
cently issued by the Center for the Study 
of Liberal Education for Adults: 


As the member of the university commu- 
nity most directly in contact with individual 
and organized adults in the wider commu- 
nity within which the university exists, the 
evening college has a special responsibility 
to approach the problem of formulating 
its purposes pragmatically and empirically, 
for a democratic society in a time of political 
and social change poses complex educational 
problems whose solutions cannot be clearly 
seen. In its attempt to define the condi- 
tions under which it can do its most effective 
work, the evening college, without breaking 
with academic tradition, should be free to 
examine critically and to experiment with all 
aspects of that tradition. For example, the 
evening college should examine the extent 
to which its purposes require revision of gen- 
eral university assumptions concerning such 
matters as (1) the qualifications of teachers, 
(2) the qualifications of students, (3) kinds 
of courses to be offered, (4) required se- 
quences of courses, (5) departmentalization 
of responsibility to teach a subject matter, 
(6) prerequisites for courses, (7) the status 
of auditors, (8) degree requirements. The 
assumption that the differences between 
adult students and undergraduates imply 
differences in educational aims and methods 


should be detailed and tested.’ 


These appear well-mannered and rea- 
sonable proposals, but to implement 
them will be an upsetting experience 


*Schwertman, The Purposes of the Evening 
College. 
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and will take some courage and much 
energy. 

Finally, what is or should be the re- 
lationship between the evening degree 
college and the adult education “move- 
ment” as it is now being formulated? 
Let me suggest that there is no connec- 
tion at all. The adult education “move- 
ment” involves our going out to com- 
munity groups, to work with them in the 
revitalizing of the democratic process. 
Our evening colleges are in and of the 
community, of course, but here we are 
inviting individuals of the community 
to come to us at the university, to grow 
in their individual stature with relation- 
ship to subject matter which we believe 
is desirable for the educated man to 
understand or enjoy. This is no denial 
of group values, but an assertion of the 
importance and integrity of the individ- 
ual human person. With Chancellor 
Clark Kerr we ask: “Assuming that man 
dislikes isolation, does that necessarily 
mean that he is happy only when he loses 
his identity in group life?” Our colleges, 
whether day or evening, are entitled to 
take the view—again in the words of 
Chancellor Kerr—that 

. the ultimate justification of a demo- 
cratic society lies in the development of the 
individual in the only sense in which the 
term can have ethical meaning—the inde- 
pendent individual, the unique person. 

We must insist upon the right not to be 
unified; upon the right not to be integrated, 
upon the right to an independent viewpoint 
that is not totally furnished by any single 
organization. . . . In a word, we must in- 
sist on the right to privacy. The danger 
is not that loyalties are divided today, but 
that they may become undivided tomor- 
sow... * 


Continuing education for adults: 
non-degree programs 


The third of the three aspects of adult 
education to which higher education may 


*Kerr, “What Became of the Independent 
Spirit,” Fortune, July 1953, p. 134. 
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be related during the years to come, in- 
cludes noncredit, non-degree programs, 
semester-length or short courses, insti- 
tutes, conferences, or any other kind of 
educational undertaking specially organ- 
ized by the university as a response to 
the needs and interests of the community. 
This community may be that which im- 
mediately surrounds the college, or it 
may be a vast city, or it may even be 
the national or international community. 

If seven-tenths of the total population 
are adults, there were approximately 105 
million persons in 1950 whose interest 
in continuing education, if they had any, 
was not the primary concern of higher 
education.? Whatever we have done 
about them is no more than a gesture— 
apologetic, delayed, and nervous. The 
question is whether we can afford to take 
an attitude of detachment from this 
seven-tenths of the adult population. 

Should we try to reach all of them? 
No, not until we are sure we have some- 
thing to say to them all, and can learn to 
master the media of mass communica- 
tion so that they can serve our purposes. 

Shall we try to work with all who freelt; 
choose to come to us, or invite us to come 
to them? My answer is: Yes, to the larg- 
est extent possible to us. 

Shall we be jealous of leadership? No, 
we must learn to share the task and work 
with many other agencies, public, private, 
and professional. 

Do we know how to work with these 
agencies now? For the most part, prob- 
ably not. 

Will such noncredit work bring us sur- 
plus income? Probably not. If we com- 
mit ourselves to building and sustaining 
continuing education in the humanities, 
it will probably cost us money. 

Can we afford to do this if it costs us 
money? We cannot afford not to. 

Can we profit from such work in other 


® Statistics taken from Sheats, et al., Adult 
Education, The Community Approach, p. 147. 
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ways than financial? Yes. We have 
much to learn that can be fed back into 
our standard curricula. By no means is 
all the research now being done in our 
own laboratories. The developments in 
business and the professions often leave 
our textbooks behind. Moreover, we 
should profit from the experience of at- 
tempting to communicate our world of 
values to a noncdptive audience, which 
for many teachers will be a constructive, 
if scarifying experience. 

Let me very briefly review a few of the 
misgivings that have been expressed 
about non-degree programs: 

Such programs, we are told, are likely 

to be cheapening and frivolous. The 
answer here is that our real problem, in 
the words of Simone Weil, is “not of 
popularization but of translation, which 
is a very different matter.”*® At any rate, 
however valid the criticism may appear 
to be in particular instances, it need not 
apply, and nothing about the age or learn- 
ing ability of the students makes it neces- 
sary. Moreover, our critics too often live 
in a glass house. Here I defer to Pro- 
fessor Cyril Houle who has observed: 
“Any study of the present educational 
scheme may well lead one to conclude 
that some of the most conspicuous ex- 
amples of folly and triviality are to be 
found today in the work which the uni- 
versities are providing for the kinds of 
young students whose right to attend has 
been traditionally conceded.”" I yield 
again to Vice-President Baldwin Woods: 
Referring to the term “noncredit” he 
writes: “This is an unfortunate adjective, 
since the courses are probably the most 
useful, the most popular, and in many 
cases the most advanced offered.” *? 

Then there are those who are troubled 
at the prospect of large numbers of adults 
who might fill our classrooms, as if this 


* Guy Hunter, Residential Colleges, (New 
York: Fund for Adult Education, 1953), p. 40. 


™ Houle, op. cit., p. 15. 
* Ibid., p. 150. 
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were wrong. (I think this is a delusion, 
incidentally, because we are not that 
much trusted or sought after by so 
many.) At any rate, the same person 
who will explain that Shakespeare wrote 
his great plays for the common man often 
believes they can now be taught satis- 
factorily only to adolescents who have 
had the necessary prerequisites. 

The same critics are troubled at the 
possible watering-down of our cultural 
tradition. A good tradition is a fine 
thing, no doubt, but many traditions now 
exist only in our history textbooks. Here, 
in the words of Guy Hunter, “We are up 
against the unsolved problem of the 
proper nature of a democratic culture.” ** 
Is this a culture which can be understood 
and shared in only by the elite, by lead- 
ers? Is our task then only to train 
leaders? To this one might reply that it 
does not make much difference whether 
or not we develop leaders if they have 
no followers, or too few to matter. It 
wouldn’t make much difference that there 
were hundreds or thousands of painters 
in Paris if there were not multiple other 
thousands who nourished and valued and 
participated in the experience of art. 
Moreover, as we have observed, in uni- 
versity adult education the “leader-fol- 
lower” dichotomy is frequently invalid, 
along with that of “teacher-learner.” 

There is the culture of the learned 
societies and there is the culture of the 
on-going society from which we must 
not stand in isolation—just as universities 
historically have never stood apart from 
it. The key word of our day is participa- 
tion. If we have a cultural tradition and 
cultural values which we feel it impor- 
tant to transmit to future generations, 
let us not preoccupy ourselves exclusively 
with the concept of leadership or the 
educated elite. Our laws governing com- 
pulsory education protect us, no doubt, 
from mass illiteracy, but they can be no 


* Hunter, op. cit., p. 40. 
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guarantee that our finest cultural tra- 
ditions will endure. 

Among many other caveats which in- 
dicate the uneasiness caused by the un- 
traditional, often experimental, and un- 
evaluated programs in the area of non- 
credit adult education, let me mention 
briefly only two more. It has been said 
that higher education should restrict itself 
to difficult and complex subject matter, 
allowing other agencies to deal with the 
simple and rudimentary. This sounds 
reasonable, but it is hard to pin down. 
In New York University next spring we 
shall offer a noncredit course of lectures 
on Modern Physics and Mathematics for 
the Scientist and Engineer—modeled, I 
might add, after a similar course at the 
University of California. These lectures 
will be entirely beyond the understanding 
of the ordinary graduate in liberal arts; 
they will be difficult for most of those reg- 
istered; and they will be oversimplified 
for others, including the lecturers. For 
the businessman an elementary course in 
aesthetics might be difficult, but an ad- 
vanced course in market research might 
be elementary. The writer of the Ph.D. 
thesis is notoriously a candidate for an 
elementary course in composition and 
grammar. If we discuss modern poetry 
or child psychology with a famous en- 
gineer, we may find he belongs to the 
masses. In short, the criterion of diffi- 
culty seems less than satisfactory. 


Finally, many persons are troubled at 
the so-called “short course” as an obvious 
“squandering of university resources.” 
My own impression is that the university 
often puts its best foot forward in such 
sessions and that the concentration of 
effort exhibited in such study can often 
be equated to semester-length courses 
taken in weekly installments. Certainly 
if a large segment of the professional 
population can attend the university for 
only one week rather than fifteen weeks, 
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because of commitments elsewhere, it 
behooves the university to accommodate 
itself to these circumstances. 


This non-degree, noncredit kind of 
adult education is a new dimension for 
higher education. It is the medium of 
reawakening, or awakening for the first 
time, of the tens of millions who have 
passed through the nation’s classrooms. 
University adult education means the 
interpretation of the new frontiers of 
knowledge for this large lay audience. 
It is not just a taking of the undergradu- 
ate or graduate curriculum to the adult, 
and it is not the adulteration of knowl- 
edge. It is “the identification of knowl- 
edge with our cultural stream at an oper- 
ational level.” 


The problems of higher education in 
its relation to adult education during the 
years ahead are probably not those 
usually mentioned. I suggest that the 
weaknesses of adult education at a uni- 
versity level spring from the mimicry of 
traditional curricula; the lack of stirring 
imagination that fertilizes ideas and must 
lie at the heart of such work; the infre- 
quency of inspired teaching; and the lack 
of academic respectability. The adult 
education programs of colleges and uni- 
versities are perhaps the one major hope 
of those many thousands of adults who 
are dissatisfied with their understanding 
of the world about them and are unwill- 
ing to accept faceless anonymity without 
a struggle. 

But this kind of teaching will call for 
our best teachers, not just those whose 
schedules are free, or who would earn 
extra income. It will require teachers 
who can move easily on an interdiscip- 
linary stage. It will place the least value 
on the glittering display of esoteric sym- 
bols, and the highest value on the most 
difficult teaching art, that of synthesis. 
Our adult students will wish to under- 
stand the connectiveness of ideas, and to 
know how to use ideas. Given this kind 
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of intellectual experience, the inquiring 
adult as an individual will have a proper 
base for social action in the “insistent 
present.” Perhaps only then can he play 
a meaningful role in the operations of 
the adult education “movement” as it 
has here been described. 

My impression is that university adult 
education will not finally take firm hold 
in our institutions until there are more 
college presidents, deans, professors, 
business administrators, instructors—and 
trustees—registered in our “noncredit” 
classes. Only then, perhaps, will our 
easy verbalizations about “learning as a 
continuing process” be given validity. 
Only then will it become clear to all of 
us that adult education is not the kind 
of education which is good for someone 
else. Only then will we forthrightly and 
bravely acknowledge what most of us 
must know in our hearts—that our educa- 
tional preparation for living in our world 
has been inevitably limited. 

Some may say that the problems of 
out-of-school youth and adults are not 
the proper concern of higher education, 
but a reading of history might persuade 
us that we have allowed society or our 
own fastidiousness to narrow down our 
work area too much, and have too limited 
an estimate of our potency for influencing 
social change. 

Consider, for example, The Statute of 
Artificers in 1563. In his English Social 
History, George Macaulay Trevelyan 
describes how this statute required every 
craftsman in town and country to learn 
his craft under a master who was re- 
sponsible for him. 


The object was as much social and edu- 
cational as it was economic. “Until a man 
grows into 23 years,” it was said, “he for 
the most part, though not always, is wild, 
without judgment, and not of sufficient ex- 
perience to govern himself .. . .” On the 
whole, the relation of master and appren- 
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ticeship—at once domestic, educational, and 
economic—served the purposes of society 
well. For centuries apprenticeship was the 
school of the Englishman. It was the very 
practical answer made by our ancestors to 
the ever-present problem of technical edu- 
cation and the difficult “after-school age.” 
Apprenticeship continued until, in the nine- 
teenth century, the Industrial Revolution 
destroyed it, and substituted, in the first in- 
stance, a laissez-faire chaos by no means 
to the advantage of the uncared-for youth of 
the land. The situation so created has 
scarcely yet been made good.'* 

It may be that some will say colleges 
and universities are not the instruments 
to deal with the “difficult after-school 
age” of our society. But it is up to them, 
as the responsible educational institutions 
that deal with these age groups, to de- 
velop patterns of sensible and construc- 
tive education for them. If, instead, they 
choose to pass by on the other side, other 
agencies will spring up to take over the 
role of educational planning, and our 
colleges and universities will lose friends, 
influence, leadership, support, and per- 
haps the loyalties of seven-tenths of the 
population. 

Then, too, we read in Green’s A Short 
History of the English People that the 
Oxford of the thirteenth century, without 
a rival in its own country, and ranking 
with the greatest schools in the Western 
world, was “attended by thousands of 
boys, huddled in bare lodging houses, 
clustering around teachers as poor as 
themselves in church porch and house 
porch, drinking, quarrelling, dicing, beg- 
ging at the corners of streets . But 
it was a stir and turbulence ” life, we 
are told, not of withdrawal. “A keen 
thirst for knowledge, a passionate poetry 


“ George Macaulay Trevelyan, English Social 
History (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
Inc.: 1950), II, 51. 
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of devotion, gathered thousands around ship of medieval Oxford to the ongoing 
the poorest scholar and welcomed the culture of the time breathes through the 
barefoot friar ....” Every ecclesiastical ancient rhyme: 
and political controversy, Green tells us, When Oxford draws knife, 
“was precluded by some fierce outbreak 
in this turbulent, surging mob.”** 

In fact, the immediacy of the relation- Would America bleed today if our col- 

? Re eas . 2 

= John Richard Green, A Short History of the leges and universities drew ar There 
English People (London: Macmillan Co., 1924), #Fe some who would answer that we can- 
p. 134. not tell until we try. 





England’s soon at strife. 





‘Lem PUBLIC SCHOOL is limited, as the private institution is not, in its 
treatment of religion. The constitutions, statutes, and interpretations 
thereof in the forty-eight states, and the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, make it illegal for the public school to 
teach religion in the sense of the attempt to inculcate sectarian reli- 
gious beliefs. Even if agreement could be reached among the reli- 
giously minded on a “common core” or set of basic propositions com- 
mon to and acceptable to Roman Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, there 
would remain the nonreligious groups in the community who would 
maintain that their rights were violated by any attempt to inculcate 
general propositions embodying religious beliefs. 

On the other hand, to be silent about religion may be, in effect, to 
make the public school an antireligious factor in the community. 
Silence creates the impression in the minds of the young that religion 
is unimportant and has nothing to contribute to the solution of the 
perennial and ultimate problems of human life. This negative con- 
sequence is al] the more striking in a period when society is asking 
the public school to assume more and more responsibility for dealing 
with the cultural problems of growth and development—From The 
Function of the Public Schools in Dealing with Religion by the Com- 


mittee on Religion and Education, published by the American Council 
on Education, 1953. 
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JOHN PAUL GOOD 


LL THE signs point to a great deal of 
Social Security activity in the pres- 
ent session of Congress. During the past 
year a consultants group appointed by 
Madam Secretary Hobby of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, 
and headed by Reinhard A. Hohaus, has 
been studying extensions of coverage. 
This group presented its report on June 
24, 1953, and on August 3, 1953 Repre- 
sentative Reed introduced in Congress 
H.R. 6812 to implement the recom- 
mendations of that report. The adminis- 
tration’s full recommendations are ex- 
pected shortly, and will probably have 
been presented by the time this paper 
is delivered. 

At the same time a subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, headed by Representative Curtis 
of Nebraska, has been conducting an ex- 
tensive staff investigation of all aspects of 
social security and has been holding hear- 
ings on proposed revisions of the social 
security system. Representative Curtis 
has just introduced H.R. 6863 reflecting 
his personal views. 

So far as education is concerned, the 
question of extension of coverage to state 
employees who are already in retirement 
systems is of most immediate and direct 
significance. Fortunately this is a ques- 
tion on which the most unanimity is 
found, and except for minor technical 
points the reaction appears to be wholly 
favorable. There appears to be general 
agreement that social security coverage 
should be as nearly universal as possible. 
Since state employees have so far been 
one of the few outstanding exceptions to 
this principle, and since most state em- 
ployee groups believe that coverage 


should at least be made available to 
accept or reject, practically every pro- 
posal we have seen has included such 
groups on a voluntary basis. 

Not only is extension of social security 
coverage generally to the advantage of 
the individuals concerned, but it is also 
to the advantage of the system as a whole. 
It is a startling fact that the report of the 
Hohaus Committee shows that universal 
coverage would result in more additional 
taxes being received by the system than 
benefit payments incurred, thus produce 
a net financial gain. While the gain 
seems quite modest in terms of percent- 
age of covered payroll, it is of a sufficient 
extent that in the present estimates of 
the development of the social security 
trust fund under high employment con- 
ditions through the year 2000, even under 
the high cost estimates, there will still 
be a substantial amount remaining in the 
trust fund in the year 2000 rather than 
the trust fund having been exhausted in 
the 1990’s as would result under the 
present coverage. 

Under present exclusions from cover- 
age a person who has always earned 
$3600 per year, but who has been in 
covered employment only one-half of his 
working career, will have paid taxes on 
only one-half of his wages. This will of 
course cut his average wage in half, but 
since the first $100 of average monthly 
wage produces $55 in monthly primary 
benefit, his benefits—and the cost to the 
system—will be reduced by only a little 
more than about one-quarter. If this 
person is included for his whole wage- 
earning history, taxes received will be 
increased more than benefits paid. In 
general this means that low average wage 
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records will be confined to genuinely low- 
paid employees. 

Additional savings result from the 
elimination of some situations where per- 
sons over sixty-five have been able to 
work in employment not covered by 
OASI and thereby continue to receive 
benefits. This should probably include 
employee lawyers like myself, who upon 
retirement from employment can at pres- 
ent hang out their shingle independently, 
and still not suffer any reduction of social 
security benefits. 

To understand completely the situa- 
tion with respect to coverage of em- 
ployees of state institutions of higher edu- 
cation, we must go back to the 1950 
amendments. At that time it was pro- 
vided that state employment could be 
covered under federal-state agreement, 
but under Section 218(d) of the Social 
Security Act no state employee could be 
included who, at the time coverage was 
extended, was in a position covered by 
a retirement system established by the 
state. The year 1951 was one of watchful 
waiting—mostly watching the private 
educational institutions obtaining cover- 
age under a separate provision of the 
1950 amendments. By the end of the 
year it was fairly clear that many state 
institutions and other groups of state em- 
ployees desired social security coverage 
in addition to their own retirement sys- 
tems. Amendments to bring this about 
were introduced in 1952, but for lack of 
unanimity among affected groups, the 
matter was put over to the succeeding 
year, when hearings and fairly prompt 
action were promised. In 1953, ‘however, 
the congressional leaders who had prom- 
ised this action were no longer in charge, 
and the new administration was reluctant 
to do anything before a complete study 
of the whole social security problem had 
been made. Thus in 1953 the only action 
taken as to coverage was to admit the 
state of Wisconsin, which had previously 
made arrangements in its existing retire- 
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ment system for integration with social 
security. 

During this same period it became 
quite clear that the Social Security Ad- 
ministration was taking the position that 
under the retirement system exclusion, 
membership in any retirement system, 
pension plan, or retirement plan of any 
shape or form was excluded, whether it 
was publicly or privately administered. 
Thus, the desires of the employees in 
TIAA plans, as well as public systems, 
were being effectively blocked. 

It was in this situation that the “dis- 
solution plan” was invented. It appeared 
that the only obstacle to social security 
coverage in Section 218(d) was the exist- 
ence of a retirement system on the spe- 
cific date that coverage was extended. 
All that was necessary to make member- 
ship available was to abolish the retire- 
ment system prior to the agreement ex- 
tending coverage. Likewise there was 
nothing in Section 218(d) that prevented 
the establishment or re-establishment of 
a retirement system after the execution 
of the agreement. Thus as a practical 
matter it was possible to obtain social 
security coverage in three successive 
steps, the third being optional: first, the 
abolition of the existing retirement sys- 
tem; second, execution of the agreement; 
and third, re-establishment of the old 
system with any necessary modifications 
to integrate with social security. This 
technique has been approved by the 
Social Security Administration, which 
simply requires that all equities under 
the old plan must be fully provided for 
before the dissolution is recognized as 
complete. 

Early in 1952 the state of Virginia put 
through the first effective plan of this 
nature. The Virginia situation, however, 
illustrates the difficulties and dangers of 
such a dissolution plan, since in it the 
University of Virginia got caught in an 
open switch. While the old state retire- 





ment system was dissolved, for some 
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reason no consideration was given to the 
TIAA retirement plan at the time the 
agreement was extended to the univer- 
sity, and as a result all positions that 
were covered by TIAA at the time of the 
agreement are forever frozen out of social 
security under the present law. 

A number of states have followed the 
example of Virginia, including Missis- 
sippi, South Dakota, Utah, Arizona, Ore- 
gon, and Iowa, but in some cases, such as 
South Dakota and Utah, no new retire- 
ment plan was provided, and social se- 
curity coverage only was made available. 
This does not affect the educational insti- 
tutions of Utah, however, which only last 
month separately went through a dissolu- 
tion plan, obtained coverage retroactive 
to January 1, 1951, and have now rein- 
stated supplemental coverage. The Uni- 
versity of Missouri has also completely 
terminated its retirement plan in favor of 
social security, and in this case it seems 
there has been a real loss to the faculty 
members, though we hope that ultimately 
a stronger retirement plan will be re- 
stored in Missouri. 

It can be seen from the foregoing that 
the dissolution plan is a really mischie- 
vous type of operation forced by the ex- 
isting law. Since in it the existing retire- 
ment plan has to be dissolved, the ques- 
tion of the continuance of the retirement 
plan is immediately thrown wide open, 
and if prompt and effective work is not 
done by those interested in preserving 
a sound plan, there is a real danger of 
the weakening of the total coverage. 
This also points up the fact, however, 
that any extension of social security 
coverage will require reconsideration 
of the existing retirement system, and 
care must be taken to preserve the best 
features of the existing plan. But the 
necessity for vigilance in this connection 
is not a valid argument against the exten- 
sion of coverage itself. 

The proposals for extension of cover- 
age take the same general form that the 
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extension of coverage to private institu- 
tions took in 1950, namely a voluntary 
agreement by the state, together with the 
vote of two-thirds of the employees in the 
coverage group. We understand that 
there is some objection to the provision of 
a vote on the part of some state and 
municipal officials who feel that even 
this requirement is an invasion of states’ 
rights, and it does appear to present some 
difficulties in the case of a far-flung re- 
tirement system covering many different 
organizations, but perhaps a fair com- 
promise would be a favorable vote on 
the part of two-thirds of those employees 
voting. Another difficulty will appear 
for those state institutions which are part 
ofa general state retirement system, since 
unless the state provides otherwise, all 
members of the retirement system are 
likely to be constituted as one coverage 
group for the purpose of voting. 

A further problem is caused by the loss 
of benefits for older persons who will not 
have wage credits for the period before 
the extension of coverage to them. In 
the 1950 amendments this was solved by 
the “new start,” in which only years after 
1950 are counted in averaging wages. No 
proposal so far has included another “new 
start,” since this could go on indefinitely, 
and it has more extensive effects. The 
Hohaus report has proposed a very in- 
genious solution in the omission of the 
three lowest wage years in the computa- 
tion of benefits. This is included in both 
H.R. 6812 and H.R. 6863. 

Another group in higher education 
heretofore excluded from coverage has 
been that of ministers of religion in the 
exercise of their ministry. Under the 
present law a difficult question often 
arises as to whether a particular teacher 
or administrative officer who happens to 
be a minister is “in the exercise of his 


ministry.” The Internal Revenue Service 
has taken the position that this provision 
excludes from coverage ministers who 
are performing services in an integral 
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agency of a religious organization or who 
are performing services pursuant to an 
assignment of their church, as well as 
those ministers who are actually engaged 
in the conduct of religious worship. 
These tests are at least administratively 
simple in the case of Catholic organ- 
izations and in other churches where 
there is a direct central authority both 
over educational organizations and over 
priests and ministers, but in the more 
loosely organized Protestant bodies more 
difficult questions have arisen. Where 
coverage has been desired, the situation 
has been chaotic upon the local level. 
The proposed extension of coverage on 
a voluntary basis to ministers may do a 
great deal to simplify the situation for 
those in borderline situations desiring 
coverage, since the necessary action will 
either bring in the individuals in ques- 
tion or regularize the existing practice. 
There are a number of churches which 
are now in favor of the coverage on an 
employer-employee basis. On the other 
hand the Catholic, Episcopal, and Meth- 
odist Churches, at least, are reluctant to 
approve any provision which would treat 
a priest or minister as an employee, and 
a parish or congregation as an employer. 
It seems probable, however, that some 
formula can be found to relieve these 
objections, and in any event the general 
position in each denomination seems to 
be one of unwillingness to prevent any 
other denomination which so desires from 
making coverage available to its minis- 
ters. There appears to be some senti- 
ment for a self-employment basis of 
coverage for ministers. This would of 
course leave in full force the administra- 
tive problem of determining who should 
be on the self-employment basis, but it 
would at least solve the employer-em- 
ployee question so far as ministers are 
concerned. It would be difficult to make 
this type of provision voluntary, however. 
At TIAA we believe that extension of 
Social Security coverage has been a very 
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valuable thing to the educational institu- 
tions which have been brought into the 
system. It has provided remarkable 
benefits for older employees who have a 
short period of time to retirement, where 
retirement benefits would otherwise have 
been inadequate without back-breaking 
past-service costs. It has provided valu- 
able dependency benefits in the case of 
death of faculty members, and in this 
connection we believe that it will be of 
particular value in state retirement sys- 
tems where often group insurance cover- 
age and other forms of death benefits 
have been neglected. It has been a great 
advantage to nonfaculty employees of 
educational institutions. 

In supporting the extension of social 
security coverage, however, it should 
always be borne in mind that social se- 
curity can never be more than a floor for 
an adequate retirement system. Social 
security is, as its name implies, a social 
system and not a system of individually 
bought and paid for benefits. Since it is 
heavily weighted in favor of lower-paid 
employees, it can provide only partially 
at best for the retirement of persons on 
a professional faculty level, who are more 
highly compensated than the average 
worker, at least. For such professional 
groups supplemental provisions carefully 
tailored to their needs will always be 
essential. Sound retirement provisions 
for our educators are important to the 
well-being of our educational system, and 
through it to the nation as a whole. Such 
provisions must not be thrown out of 
balance by an extreme enthusiasm for 
other worthy social objectives. 

The effect of too great a reliance on the 
undoubted values of social security is 
illustrated by proposed expansions of the 
coverage to take in additional wages. 
Such proposals in fact merely jeopardize 
the health of total provisions for retire- 
ment by making the same total benefits 
more costly. Any proposals to amend 
the social security system to include addi- 
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tional wages over the present $3,600 per 
year, such as to $4,800 or even $6,000, 
should be very carefully scrutinized, 
since in the present benefit pattern they 
operate to dilute the average amount of 
benefits a higher-paid employee would 
receive in return for the taxes he paid. 
This results from the fact that the first 
$100 of average monthly wage results in 
monthly benefits of $55.00, while the 
second and succeeding $100 a month 
provide only $15.00 each. For instance, 
an increase from $300 a month to $400 
a month of average monthly wage would 
increase the primary retirement benefit 
only $15.00 per month, payable at age 
sixty-five only in the case of retirement. 
On the other hand the amount of taxes 
(according to the present progressive 
schedule of rates) paid by employer and 
employee upon such additional wages 
would at TIAA’s current dividend rates 
provide for a male employee now age 
thirty a fully vested benefit of $25.77 per 
month beginning at age sixty-five, and 
lasting for life, and for a male employee 
now age forty, $15.11. An employee 
would have to be slightly over forty years 
of age at the time of the increase in the 
level of covered wages in order to get 
the same value which he would get from 
personal savings with a life insurance 
company. This comparison of course 
disregards survivors’ benefits and widow’s 
benefits on both sides. On the other 
hand, it is based on the lowest rate of 
taxes payable, without regard to the 
situation when all taxes will be paid at 
the ultimate 6% percent total rate, and it 
also compares an annuity commencing 
at age sixty-five with the social security 
benefits which, according to the figures 
of the Social Security Administration, are 
now commencing at an average age of 
sixty-eight or sixty-nine. 

Furthermore, social security is now in 
a phase of rapidly increasing benefit 
costs. The actuarial studies of the Social 
Security Administration show that the 
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progressive increases of tax rates sched- 
uled in the present law are not merely 
arbitrary figures, but follow very closely 
on the increasing level of costs under 
most estimates, leaving little if anything 
over for the trust fund. These sched- 
uled increases cannot be deferred much 
longer, if at all, without serious peril to 
the trust fund; if the former 3 percent 
total rate were put back in effect, the 
current projections show that the trust 
fund would be exhausted some time be- 
tween 1965 and 1971. Extension of cov- 
erage will somewhat decrease benefit 
costs in relation to payroll taxes, but in- 
creases in the amount of permissible earn- 
ings during retirement will definitely in- 
crease costs; complete abolition of the 
“work clause” at the present time would 
probably cost an additional $1.5 billion 
per year, and increase costs about 1 per- 
cent of covered payroll. 

If these increasing costs are met di- 
rectly by increased tax rates, all partic- 
ipants will tend to share alike. But if 
increasing the amount of covered wages 
is used as a method of meeting these 
costs, to such an extent the increase will 
come entirely out of the pockets of those 
persons receiving over $3,600 per year. 
In either case the amounts which are left 
available for personal savings will be 
decreased, but at least under the tax in- 
crease route the costs will be shared by 
all those who receive benefits, as would 
seem proper if this is to be considered 
an insurance system. 

To return to our main issue, however, 
I think that we all believe that coverage 
should at least be made available to state 
educational institutions having retirement 
plans, on about the same basis that it is 
available to private institutions. We 


should continue to take all opportunities 
to make this position clear. If we find 
there are any technical differences in our 
positions, we should make every effort 
to resolve these differences before they 
again threaten the objective we all desire. 
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Finally, if coverage does become gen- 
erally available to state institutions, we 
cannot relax in the belief that it will be 
simple to take on the coverage and that 
everybody will live happily ever after- 
ward. In the private institutions careful 
study was needed on the part of those 
interested in strengthening the provisions 
for the retirement of their teachers. This 
study has resulted in the integration of 
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existing plans with social security in a 
highly successful manner. The same 
spirit applied in public institutions will 
undoubtedly produce the same result in 
the more complex relationships which 
prevail there. If the challenge is squarely 
met, there is a real hope that retirement 
systems which have been weak in the 
past will be greatly improved with the 
aid of social security. 
















— COLLEGE concerned with building a program of general edu- 
cation must come to a decision regarding the extent to which it will 
be responsible for the many aspects of student development, other 
than those which are strictly intellectual, academic, and scholastic. 
Those who hold that the sole responsibility of the college is the de- 
velopment of the intellect, typically defend their position by one of 
two arguments: Some assert that if students ieee intellectual in- 
sights and effective processes of thinking, other aspects of effective 
living will inevitably take care of themselves. Other leaders recog- 
nize the importance of educating the total personality but hold that 
the responsibility of the college is limited to intellectual training. 
They declare that such other agencies of society as the family, the 
church, and community organizations are wholly responsible for social 
and recreational matters, for moral training and for iuvalegion health- 
ful living and personal adjustment.—From General Education in Action 
by B. Lamar Johnson, published by the American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1952. 
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Talent: To Develop or To Lose 


HAROLD A. FERGUSON and RICHARD L. PLAUT 


OE A purposeful and sustained 
effort can insure that the United 
States will have adequate resources of 
scientific and professional manpower to 
meet its needs, the National Manpower 
Council declared recently in A Policy for 
Scientific and Professional Manpower.’ 

At least one lucrative source for this 
manpower—Negro high school students 
—is being sadly neglected, even in the 
Northern states where educational op- 
portunity is, at least theoretically, equal 
for all, according to a recent study made 
by the authors for the National Schol- 
arship Service and Fund for Negro 
Students. 

The study reveals that Negro high 
school students in the Northern schools 
studied show a shockingly low level of 
aspiration for higher education. That a 
similar study of equally underprivileged 
white students would probably show the 
same under-aspiring, only underscores 
the problem. That the Scholarship Serv- 
ice has helped, in its five years of exist- 
ence, to place 2,300 Negro students in 
over 280 interracial colleges with more 
than $450,000 of scholarship help is 
ample evidence that the talent exists, 
but these 2,300 are only a small fraction 
of the Negro high school graduates of 
those five years. 

For instance, in New Jersey's Mont- 
clair High School where one out of every 
four students is a Negro, only a relatively 
small number of them were graduated in 
the highest quarter of their graduating 
classes. The class of 1952, for example, 
had 57 Negro graduates. Only one ap- 
peared in the top quarter. Spurred by 
this information, the investigators studied 


* New York: Columbia University Press, 1953. 
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the graduating classes of 1948-52, five 
classes in all. This group needed schol- 
arship help to go to college, and neces- 
sarily had to compete successfully for 
places in the first or second quarters of 
their classes with many other gifted 
students. The chance of receiving finan- 
cial help at first-rate colleges is poor for 
students below the first quarter of their 
classes, with admission alone unlikely 
for students in the lower half of their 
graduating classes. 


Now, the average size of these five 
classes was 358. There were 293 whites, 
or 82 percent. There were 65 Negroes, 
or 18 percent. Among those 18 percent, 
representing an average of 65 Negroes in 
each class, an average of 2.2 students in 
each of the five years graduated in the 
highest quarters of their classes. This 
startling low figure represents 3 percent, 
rather than 18 percent of each class. In 
essence, in the five years only 24 Negroes 
out of the total of 323 ranked even in the 
upper half of their classes. 

To make sure that there was no hidden 
reason for Montclair being atypical, 39 
public high schools were then questioned 
—in California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Ohio. To the principals, 
known in most cases personally by the 
Principal of the Montclair High School, 
went letters with these questions: 


1. How large is your senior class? 


2. What was the total number of Negroes 
enrolled in your senior high school 
grades last June? 


3. How many Negroes were in the highest 
quarter of last June’s graduating class? 
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4. How many Negroes in the highest 
quarter of last June’s graduating class 
had at least the following minimum 
number of college admission units? 

MEE 9.55% Ach ane a cb Sa 
Foreign language .. . 

Algebra 
Plane geometry 
NG nkcka is SANS » 0 Sins Ma 
EO A eee oe 
Free electives 


Thirty-two principals answered. In 
almost all the schools, most of them with 
sizable Negro enrollments, the pattern 
of few Negroes in the highest quarters 
was the same. Relatively few Negroes 
in the graduating classes had an adequate 
number of college admission units. The 
following table summarizes the replies: 


Number of schools ee, to the 


questionnaires 82 
Total number of students in senior 

classes . 10,388 
Total number of Negroes in senior 

I it oS oe he Bae enna ho 3,337 
Total number of Negroes graduated 

in highest quarter of class, June 

1952 .. 7 53 or .5% 


of senior classes 
Total number of Negroes in the high- 
est quarters of graduating classes 
who offered the necessary mini- 
mum number of college admission 
units . ..24 or .2% 
‘of senior classes 


These figures should disturb everyone 
interested in the fullest development of 
national manpower, everyone interested 
in the problems of minority groups. In 
The Uneducated,? Ginzberg and Bray 
state: 


The United States must recognize that its 
security and prosperity depend on the con- 
servation of its human resources. In the cur- 
rent struggle between democracy and to- 
talitarianism, we are contending for the 
souls and the minds of men. To be vic- 
torious we must win to our side those who 
are still undecided. 


* Eli Ginzberg and D. W. Bray, The Unedu- 
cated (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1953), pp. 12-18. 
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It may be rightly assumed that expen- 
diture of effort in our educational sys- 
tems to conserve human resources by dis- 
covering causes of maladjustment and 
to offer to each student the opportunity 
for his maximal development are legiti- 
mate, if not critical, objectives. Our 
schools must recognize that to win these 
“souls,” the first step is to develop their 
minds to their fullest potential. 

Sometimes the inadequate achieve- 
ment of Negroes has been interpreted, 
erroneously, as general intellectual in- 
feriority. Klineberg and other investi- 
gators, however, have abundantly dem- 
onstrated that there is no evidence of 
differences between the intellectual 
achievement of whites and Negroes be- 
cause of innate racial differences. The 
evidence points rather to differences in 
environment, to differences in socio- 
economic status, to differences in the 
educational background of the family, 
and, finally, to differences in educational 
motivation. Klineberg* in Race Differ- 
ences wrote: “It is safe to say that as 
the environment of the Negro approxi- 
mates more closely that of the white, his 
inferiority tends to disappear.” Kline- 
berg’s argument was supported by data 
showing that, under conditions of supe- 
rior educational opportunities, Negroes 
in the Northern states have shown supe- 
rior intellectual achievement, when com- 
pared with less-advantaged whites from 
Southern states. 

If the needs of our underprivileged 
boys and girls are to be met in our public 
high schools, educators and social work- 
ers have long been aware that counseling 
and guidance services must be improved. 
Would it not seem obvious, therefore, 
that young people who do not obtain 
adequate educational advice and en- 
couragement in their homes, must seek 
a greater amount of assistance in our 
public schools or wherever they can get 


*Otto Klineberg, (ed.), Race Differences 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1935), p. 189. 
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it? Havighurst and Rodgers‘ in Who 
Should Go to College say: 


Many superior youth do not know of their 
superiority, and neither do their parents. 
Guidance personnel . . . need to make a 
special point of holding personal confer- 
ences with pupils and parents and of point- 
ing out opportunities for better jobs . . . on 
the basis of further education. 


To discover the superior students and 
then to help motivate them pe mes will 
need more personnel devoted to guidance 
than are available at the present time. 
Each college-aspiring student needs more 
than one or two conferences a year. Con- 
stant contact must be maintained by the 
advisers. In fact, the counselor’s door 
must always be open. In many cases 
the counselor must make an especially 
stubborn effort to provide the kind of 
guidance the home fails to provide: 
patterns of apathy forming since baby- 
hood must often be changed through the 
sympathic understanding and determina- 
tion of the counselors. Most important 
of all, counselors must try to channel the 
superior Negro students toward higher 
education, not, however, waiting until 
the senior year in high school when it is 
often tragically too late. 

If these young people knew at the 
beginning of the ninth grade that schol- 
arship assistance is available to students 
demonstrating ability and whose scho- 
lastic records show adequate preparation 
for college, it is certain that a far larger 
number would do better in high school. 
If the i students also knew that on 
most predominantly white campuses, a 
really warm welcome awaits them, it 
would encourage them. If the Negro 
students knew that an increasing number 
of higher-level career opportunities are 
open to them, many of them would raise 
the level of their educational aspiration. 

* Robert J. Havighurst and Robert R. Rodgers 
in Who Should Go to College by Byron S. Hol- 


linshead (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1952), pp. 163-64. 
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Anyone who has worked in high 
schools with Negro students would agree 
that relatively few of them feel any 
assurance that they can meet the increas- 
ing expense of college. It is highly likely 
that, without proper guidance and advice, 
many of these boys and girls wonder 
whether they can do college work. 

There are several kinds of inadequate 
or improper counseling caused either by 
stereotyped attitudes of the principal or 
counselor, or by too great a counseling 
load, or by the curricular system in the 
school. The following statements made 
to National Scholarship Service field staff 
over a period by different school officials 
in different parts of the country, illustrate 
some of each type of counseling weak- 
ness mentioned above: 


The attitudes that the Negro young peo- 
ple bring from home prove that many of 
them do not deserve to be educated—they 
are much more interested in cars and pool 
halls. Of course, I know that some of our 
white students are in this group too. Most 
of the students in whom NSSFNS would be 
interested are not able to acquire the dis- 
ciplines necessary to further study. It 
doesn’t matter how much ability a student 
has if he has not background to build on. 
I would be risking my reputation and my 
integrity if I recommended students who do 
not have the qualifications I feel are neces- 
sary. Organizations like the National Schol- 
arship Service and colleges which accept 
Negro students for whom they have aa 
allowances because of their background are 
simply postponing the day on these 
young people accept responsibility for them- 
selves and get out and get to work and 
make something of themselves. Look at the 
men of our country who have gone far with- 
out diplomas from high schools or col- 


leges.—A principal . . . 


We have a system of dividing students at 
the beginning of the ninth grade. At that 
time, on the basis of language and mathe- 
matics m. paseve tests, students are put into 
a general vocational course where they get 
no foreign language and insufficient mill 
matics to qualify them for college, or into 
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a regents preparatory course, or into a col- 
lege preparatory course. Sometimes stu- 
dents insist on being put into the regents 
or college preparatory course even though 
the counselors think they are not qualified. 
Those students who so insist are then given 
a six- to eight-week probationary period in 
algebra and a foreign language—most of 
them flunk out during that period and are 
put into some general vocational course. 
Part of the difficulty in this community is 
that it has one junior high school which, is 
98 per cent Negro. Unfortunately most of 
the students who are put in the general 
course come from this junior high school. 

We high school counselors feel that insuf- 
ficient counseling is done at both the junior 
high school and high school levels but point 
out that each counselor in the system has a 
load of 700 students, so that individual or 
family counseling is almost impossible.— 
A counselor... 


I can’t understand why more boys I talked 
to about your organization didn’t apply. 
However, toward the end of the year I knew 
I was going to be changing jobs this year 
and I got busy with a lot of things, and I 
guess I didn’t “follow through with the stu- 
dents well enough.—Another counselor 


The need is not only for more intensive 
and, sometimes, more objective counsel- 
ing in the schools but also for educational 
counselors to come in from the outside, 
trained not only in guidance techniques 
but also knowledgeable about scholar- 
ship opportunities and interracial atti- 
tudes on many campuses. These coun- 
selors need to be sent into the field to 
spread information early enough about 
college admission requirements, scholar- 
ship opportunities, the significance of 
scholastic aptitude test scores, and about 
the fact that social position does not 
necessarily determine success in school 
or in life. In addition, it is necessary to 
talk to the parents of qualified Negro 
students about college and scholarship 
opportunities before understandable 


If the 


skepticism has already set in. 
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parents knew of these opportunities, they 
might be readier to prepare to make the 
necessary financial sacrifices. 

Just such a program has been carried 
on for the past five years by the National 
Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro 
Students. Unfortunately this agency has 
thus far been able to deal only with high 
school seniors. It has been a successful 
program in absolute terms: 2,300 Negro 
students placed in 280 interracial colleges 
with more than $450,000 in scholarship 
aid. In relative terms, however, the loss 
of talent, as revealed in the agency's 
study, still appears highly significant. 
The critical question is, how much of 
this latent talent might be reclaimed if 
work with the students, parents, and 
counselors began in the freshman year of 
high school instead of in the senior year, 
and if, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the National Manpower 
Council, NSSFNS had the means neces- 
sary to: 

1. “Encourage and support research 
designed to increase our understanding 
of the processes of educational and career 
choices, of the factors facilitating the 
development of talent and intellectual 
ability, and of the conditions contribut- 
ing to superior performance. 


2. “Intensify its efforts to collect and 
analyze significant information about 
these critical resources.” 


3. Join earlier and more intensively, 
with “the schools, professional societies, 
governmental agencies, and other in- 
terested groups acting together to 
strengthen the information and counsel- 
ing services for high school and college 
students. 


4. Intensify its contribution to the end 
that “scholarship and fellowship pro- 
grams, supported by private and public 
funds, be maintained and expanded to 
help more young people of ability ac- 
quire a higher education.” 











Cooperative Programs of Study with Liberal Arts 
Colleges and Universities 


S. E. RAUCH 


aos traditional thesis is that liberal 
arts education is advanced to provide 
students with a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the sciences, arts, language and 
literature, history, philosophy, political 
and social institutions. As a means for 
implementing this academic program, 
there has been developed a standard cur- 
riculum integrated around three func- 
tions: the study of culture courses in 
order to give students an understanding 
of the past and present world in which 
they live, intensive work in one field of 
specialized study, and the investigation 
of other subjects which relate to this field 
of concentration. A major characteristic 
of liberal arts colleges has been their 
resistance to the pressures of vocational 
demands. Consequently, it has been in 
the past a rare exception when the voca- 
tional or professional interests have re- 
ceived individual attention in a liberal 
arts college. 

During the last twenty-five years the 
attitude of liberal arts colleges toward 
vocational training has shown a sig- 
nificant change. The colleges have be- 
come sensitive to the criticisms that 
students are allowed to drift through four 
years without developing an appropriate 
incentive or goal for study, in spite of the 
recognition that most students have well- 
developed intellectual interests. As a 
consequence some faculties are examin- 
ing the possibility that the strongest 
unifying purpose in the curricula is voca- 
tional. In such cases the student's pro- 
gram can be planned with a deliberate 
purpose and with a carefully controlled 
series of courses. 

At the present time this country is ex- 


periencing a series of experiments which 
is no less than revolutionary for the 
liberal arts colleges. Briefly, educators 
are endeavoring to combine the advan- 
tages of the traditional liberal arts train- 
ing with those of professional curricula 
in universities. What makes the pres- 
ent trend unusual is the cooperative types 
of programs that are being tested. In 
contrast to curricula which fuse the 
cultural and professional objectives into 
a single four-year program, courses of 
study are now functioning which allow 
the students to experience the separate 
environments of a liberal arts college 
and a university professional school dur- 
ing the undergraduate years. Thus, there 
has emerged during the second quarter 
of the century a clear pattern of a new 
educational program for liberal arts col- 
leges, which is becoming known as the 
combined plan of study or the coopera- 
tive program. 


The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology Cooperative Program 


Of the many combined plans of study 
now in progress one of the best known is 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy Plan. M.I.T. was one of the earliest 
universities to establish cooperative ar- 
rangements with various outstanding 
liberal arts colleges in the country. Since 
this program was one of the very earliest 
and its success has influenced so greatly 
the development of similar programs 
elsewhere in the United States, it is of 
interest to examine the plan more fully. 

The combined plan of study began 
with twelve liberal arts colleges and 
eventually was extended to include a 
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total of seventeen. During the first three 
years at the liberal arts college the stu- 
dent participates as a typical major in 
one of the college’s curricula, and as 
such he concentrates his study in mathe- 
matics, the physical sciences, humanities, 
and social sciences. It is necessary that 
the student maintain at least a B average 
in his studies and that the basic subject 
requirements for the degree from the 
liberal arts college be fully completed. 
Then upon recommendation from the 
participating college the student is auto- 
matically admitted to M.L.T. in his chosen 
specialization in engineering, architec- 
ture, business and engineering adminis- 
tration, economics and engineering, or 
science. It is to be noted that he trans- 
fers to M.I.T. as a junior. Upon the 
successful completion of the two-year 
program at M.I.T. the student then re- 
ceives a dual degree, a bachelor of 
science from M.I.T. and a corresponding 
appropriate degree from the participating 
college. During the seventeen years of 
existence there have been more than 
three hundred students admitted, most 
of them entering a field of engineering. 

The M.I.T. combined plan of study 
has shown the way for other liberal arts 
colleges to ease the increased pressure 
for vocational and professional study 
inside their walls. At the same time the 
students who believe in the importance 
of professional training have evidence 
that they are preparing themselves for 
a profession. The liberal arts colleges 
therefore are able to continue the ex- 
cellent preparation in their traditional 
fields of basic sciences, arts, and human- 
ities. In particular the student receives 
the enriched benefits of a small college 
with its scholarly atmosphere and con- 
centration upon the fields of learning 
which withstand the passage of time. 
The three years in a liberal arts college 
are adequate to meet the basic science 
and humanities requirements, and there- 
fore there occurs complete concentra- 
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tion upon the professional courses during 
the last two years. 


Growth of the cooperative plans of study 


The variations that are to be found in 
the combined liberal arts and profes- 
sional degree programs indicate the 
magnitude of the investigations that have 
been pursued by the academic institu- 
tions. It is to be noted that the most 
widely accepted system has adopted the 
3-2 schedule, that is, three years in the 
liberal arts college followed by two years 
in the professional school. Furthermore, 
the majority of cooperative arrangements 
has been established in the field of en- 
gineering. As indicative of the magni- 
tude of the engineering programs of this 
type, one can cite the information that 
there are at present at least one hundred 
and seventy cooperative arrangements 
between liberal arts colleges and en- 
gineering schools. 

The 3-2 program of study has been 
applied to many fields of specialization. 
For example, there are similar profes- 
sional programs which lead to degrees in 
law, business administration, business 
and economics, nursing, dentistry, med- 
ical technology, medicine, dental hy- 
giene, veterinary medicine, physical 
therapy, agriculture, forestry, and home 
economics. It is not inferred that the 
previous list is inclusive, for the scope of 
applications is being enlarged continu- 
ally. The basic pattern underlying all 
the programs mentioned above is simi- 
lar. Minor differences occur in the types 
of dual degrees that are offered and in 
the number of years to be completed 
in the professional school before the 
awarding of the bachelor of arts or 
bachelor of science degree from the par- 
ticipating liberal arts college. 

An exploration of the most successful 
combination of division of years between 
the college and the university continues. 
There are programs in operation today 
which employ such combinations as 3-1, 
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Cooperative Programs of Study 


3-2, 3-3, 1-3-1, 3-4. The total number 
of years involved is dependent upon 
the type of professional degree for which 
the program has been established. The 
medical and dental professional degrees 
have favored primarily the 3-4 arrange- 
ment. The combined arts and profes- 
sional courses in law require either 3-2 
or 3-3. In addition to obtaining the 
bachelor of arts or science degree from 
the liberal arts college, there are coopera- 
tive arrangements which provide a 
bachelor’s, master’s or doctor's degree. 
The cooperative plan of study in forestry 
offered by Duke University provides an 
excellent example of a 3-2 arrangement 
which leads to the master of forestry de- 
gree. There are at present approximately 
forty-five liberal arts colleges in the coun- 
try participating in this program. 


Reasons for widespread acceptance 
of cooperative programs 


It is surprising to note the support 
given by student bodies in the liberal 
arts colleges for the varied combined 
plans of study. It would be expected, for 
example, that the 3-2 combination would 
not be as popular as the common 2-2 
program, such as the type which is in 
operation between junior colleges and 
engineering schools. The additional year 
that is required in order to complete the 
dual bachelor’s degree could be a serious 
handicap for the appeal of such pro- 
grams. As support for such a belief one 
may cite the data presented earlier in 
which it was stated that for the sixteen 
years of operation of the combined pro- 
grams at M.I.T. the total number of 
students transferring to M.I.T. under the 
arrangements is scarcely more than three 
hundred. The results shown at M.LT. 
have proved to be characteristic of other 
similar programs in operation. There- 
fore, one can conclude that although the 
cooperative arrangements are very ex- 
tensive, nevertheless only a relatively 
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small percentage of all students success- 
fully completes a dual degree in coopera- 
tive programs. 

The remarks in the previous paragraph 
do not reflect unfavorable criticism upon 
the combined plans of study. The uni- 
versities state frankly that they are inter- 
ested in obtaining the highest quality 
student and not necessarily the largest 
number of students. The universities 
have found the cooperative arrangements 
to be an excellent source which brings 
to their classes outstanding students in 
the country. Furthermore, experience 
has shown that the students who do 
transfer to the professional schools after 
a favorable recommendation from a 
liberal arts college have achieved records 
which are definitely above the median 
of equivalent student body groups. 

The colleges continue their activity in 
cooperative plans of study because of the 
attractions which are offered to the enter- 
ing student. The programs definitely 
draw many students who would other- 
wise not come to the college. The fact 
that only a small percentage finally trans- 
fer to the university indicates that the 
majority of students who evidence inter- 
est in a cooperative arrangement stay at 
the local college for the four years. This 
has a very important effect upon the 
number and quality of students in the 
basic science courses. As the national 
trend away from the sciences and mathe- 
matics has depleted the classes which 
offer such training in the smaller colleges, 
the cooperative arrangements have been 
a most successful boon to these fields. 
The addition of students who are capable 
provides incentive to faculty and to other 
students for higher class standards. 

In conclusion, the student obtains 
unique opportunities if he enters a co- 
operative program for the obtaining of 
his professional training. Advantages 
which receive emphasis in the combined 
plans of study include: 

1. Admission to professional schools of 
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participating universities can be guaran- 
teed to the student if he meets the re- 
quired grade average and is recom- 
mended by the college. 

2. The lower-division mass education 
that occurs in many universities can be 
avoided. The privileges of small class 
instruction and personal attention are 
offered in the liberal arts college during 
the first three years. 

3. The student receives a preprofes- 
sional training in the basic fields of 
science and humanities which is adapt- 
able to all vocational programs. This is 
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followed by the thorough disciplines of 
the professional school. 

4. If the grade average does not war- 
rant recommendation, the student can be 
advised of the facts in advance and be 
allowed to complete a four-year program 
at the liberal arts college in a major field 
offered in the college. A readjustment 
therefore is easily accomplished. 

5. The student receives a dual degree 
at the successful completion of the com- 
bined plan of study, which indicates that 
his training has included the experiences 
of two distinct educational institutions. 





a 
| OREIGN ASSISTANCE programs of major proportions obviously require 
administrative machinery available only to governments or to inter- 
governmental agencies, and must be supported from tax funds. But 
even official emergency assistance programs can be strengthened by 
supplementary voluntary action. Political tags can too easily—rightly 
or W rongly—become attached abroad to bilateral acts of governments, 
however humanitarian their intent. Due in part to their size and 
scope, official assistance projects are often necessarily characterized 
by highly impersonal administration. Governments subject to sudden 
internal changes, to legislative pressures, or to annual appropriations 
of funds can make only relatively short-term commitments. Their 
technique is inherently “government-to-government.” These factors 
too often reduce the value of official programs as true expressions of 
the humanitarian spirit of a whole people—From When Peoples Speak 


to Peoples by Harold E. Snyder, published by the American Council 
on Education, 1953. 





. 





Civil Defense as a Subject-Matter Resource 
in Undergraduate Instruction 


RYLAND W. CRARY 


N OUTRAGEOUS fortune has been 
A visited upon the twentieth century: 
it is that man, never better equipped 
scientifically to live long and enjoy life 
well, has to face a reasonable doubt of 
his very survival on the planet. The 
monstrous paradox of this century of con- 
tinuing crisis would seem to be that if 
man lets his civilized structures and in- 
stitutions perish through the acts of war, 
he does so at a time when he never knew 
better the worth and the potentialities of 
peace. Indeed, this were a paradox fit to 
drive most men mad, were it not that 
men of the free world know that they 
would not have it so. 

Men of the Western world—inheritors 
of the Judaeo-Christian tradition, chil- 
dren of the Enlightenment, product of 
a century and a half of liberal, scientific, 
democratic striving—know full well their 
own deep commitment to a peaceful 
world. As they survey the record of a 
century and a half and recall the hostages 
and sacrifices they have given up in this 
struggle for peace, culminating in the 
building of the institutions of world order 
called the United Nations, they know 
that they have worked and willed well 
and hard. The threat to peace, after all, 
is not of our making. The culmination 
of a number of historical forces has pro- 
duced an institutionalized malignancy 
known as totalitarianism whose chief pro- 
tagonists today are the masters of the 
Kremlin, the Communist imperialists 
who make war today on most of the 
values of our civilization and sabotage 


the institutions of world order on every 
hand. 


The United States is today most ac- 
tively trying to avoid the catastrophe of 
modern war by support of the institutions 
of world order. Knowing that any sign 
of weakness is but an invitation to ag- 
gression, our statesmanship and highest 
policy are directed toward the goal of 
maintaining peace through strength. 
Thus, we have bolstered free nations with 
military and economic aid, have entered 
into the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, have rendered cultural and tech- 
nical assistance through Point Four and 
allied programs, and have even given 
deeply of blood and treasure in Korea 
that the mandates of the United Nations 
shall be respected among all nations. 
Domestically, we are deeply affected by 
the emotional and financial burden of 
maintaining a huge warlike establishment 
in a nation accustomed to thinking of 
wartime preparations as transient and 
sporadic. Strange still to a land long 
immune to the threat of foreign attack 
is our adjustment to the reality that a 
devastating enemy attack could rock the 
land in every quarter almost any day. 

The institution of civil defense is a 
little bit incomprehensible to Americans 
because it is somewhat difficult to ap- 
prehend fully what the potentialities of 
this century have become. But civil de- 
fense is briefly this: first, a part of our 
studied plan of achieving peace through 
strength; and, second, sensible and neces- 
sary adaptation to the realities of the 
century in which we find ourselves. 

Civil defense, of course, has meaning 
for our colleges. It is not the purpose 
here to treat of air raid drills and shelter 
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areas. After all, the principal function 
of educational institutions is to educate. 
Therefore, it may be of some service to 
call attention to some of the aspects of 
civil defense as a going institution in 
American life which warrant considera- 
tion in the instructional program of col- 
leges and which offer substantial content 
toward making many of our courses more 
meaningful in twentieth-century terms. 
These suggestions are in no wise moti- 
vated by the assumption that the colleges 
need a “shot in the arm.” Our respect 
for the institutions of higher learning is 
such that we consider them the principal 
guarantee in our civilization that the 
tensions of the century of continuing 
crisis shall not destroy our culture, even 
without the bombs of an aggressor. 
Higher education is a bulwark against 
the possibility that emotional pressure 
will fundamentally and deleteriously af- 
fect our hard-won and well-earned insti- 
tutions of democratic society. There are, 
indeed, civil defenses of the mind. 
Already the colleges are doing much to 
clarify the issues and prepare intelligent 
leadership for our times through patterns 
of liberal education; the ideological dis- 
tinctions of conflicting societies are clari- 
fied; comparative government serves 
both as tool for international understand- 
ing among friends and allies and as in- 
strument for analyzing the structure and 
intent of our rivals. In whatever ways 
social scientists are teaching deeper un- 
derstanding of the nature of our inter- 
dependent society, they are fitting youth 
better to understand their obligations in 
today’s world. Since our institutions of 
higher education spring directly from our 
dedication to the quest for truth, of 
course, no other institutions so fully ap- 
preciate the values of a free society and 
the conception of the worth and equality 
and brotherhood of all men. The in- 
culcation of civic character, long-endur- 
ing morale, and of patriotism of the high- 
est order are a standard and well-known 
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product of our colleges and universities. 
Bearing this in mind, this article is merely 
a consideration of certain curricular re- 
sources related to civil defense. There 
is intended here no violent admonition 
to distort, to strain and stretch going 
courses, in order to make room for “civil 
defense content.” It is only suggested 


that here are possible ideas which might 
enrich or point up elements in our courses 
which are already being emphasized. 


Political science 


Two acts of Congress since World War 
II mark striking developments in the 
course of American governmental evolu- 
tion. These are the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946 and Public Law 920 (Civil De- 
fense Act), especially its Title III, or the 
emergency phase elements. The Atomic 
Energy Act, (which James R. Newman 
called “America’s most radical law”), 
offers much substance for analysis in 
terms of the relation of civil and military 
authority, in its strikingly new emphasis 
on security, and in the extreme instance 
of nationalization of a tremendous re- 
source in a free-enterprise economy. The 
Civil Defense Act is a splendid illustra- 
tion of the federal system in action. No 
organization better illustrates the com- 
plexity of interrelationships among na- 
tional, state, and local governments and 
their varied areas of authority than does 
civil defense.: Political science instruc- 
tors also will find the mutual aid pacts 
entered into among state and municipal 
governments highly interesting examples 
of interstate compacts and agreements. 
An analysis of the “why” and “where- 
fore” of these agreements will contribute 
both to a comprehension of civil defense 
as an institution in American life and to 
a deeper understanding of the American 
political system. 

* See Val Peterson’s address of March 6, 1953, 

“The Role of the States in the Federal S 


stem’ 
(Washington: Federal Civil Defense a. 
tration). 
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Social science 


Either for general social science 
courses or for introductory sociology, as 
the case may be, there is subject matter 
in civil defense worthy of academic con- 
sideration. The concept of the inter- 
dependent society—so fundamental in 
these courses—may be clarified by de- 
veloping its relationship to the objectives 
of modern war. When Wendell Willkie 
spoke of “One World,” social scientists 
knew what he meant. They understand 
the complexity of interrelationships 
which makes the consequences of acts 
along the Elbe reverberate in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. These social science 
courses can make clear why rural areas 
have a stake in the survival of our cities. 
This is to say that while a little county- 
seat town in Arkansas might feel silly 
conducting air raid drills, it is not there- 
fore immune to obligation for participat- 
ing in the common defense. Institutions 
of mutual aid and mobile support may 
likewise be seen as instruments of this 
basic interdependence. 

There are some fascinating sociological 
implications of civil defense which should 
be worthy of classroom consideration— 
for example, the impact of civil defense 
on community organization and, con- 
versely, the influence of community 
structure on civil defense organization; 
the sociology of mass displacements; the 
sociological consequences of community 
disruptions, evacuation, and even de- 
struction. The social science teacher who 
so chooses, might utilize the civil defense 
springboard as an opportunity to take 
a whole new look at the American com- 
munity in terms of its vulnerability and 
its capacity for resistance to the shock 
of enemy attack. The assistance of 
sociological scholarship is needed in the 
assessment of the positive and negative 
factors in this respect. Certainly, social 
stresses, such as intercultural tensions, 
class animosities, provincial attitudes, 
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have their relation to civil defense prob- 
lems. The binding elements of the Amer- 
ican community can surely be related to 
our capacity for producing an adequate 
civil defense. By the same token, by so 
relating these cohesive factors to civil 
defense, the student can perhaps get a 
clearer notion of the basic patterns of 
American life. 


Geography 

It would be presumptuous here to sug- 
gest that geography be taught in a global 
or an air- -age construct, for it was the 
geographers who first instructed us to 
think in such terms. There are good 
and practical illustrations to be drawn 
from this kind of global analysis concern- 
ing the accessibility of American cities 
to enemy attack from air and sea (sub- 
marine). Also, through geography the 
geopolitical aspects of the struggle for 
world power can best be presented. 
The location of friendly and enemy bases, 
the location of strategic war materials, 
the access to military bases, industrial 
and raw material resources by land, sea, 
or air routes—these are all legitimate 
content for geography courses and all 
lend meaning to civil defense. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the clearer the concept an 
American citizen has of the industrial and 
economic geography of this nation, the 
more likely he is to see the why and 
wherefore of such terms as “critical tar- 
get areas,” “vulnerability analysis,” “mu- 
tual aid and mobile support,” which are 
important elements in the technical civil 
defense vocabulary. 


Economics 


Many undergraduate courses in eco- 
nomics already allow for consideration 
of the relationship of the American econ- 
omy to the pressure of continuing na- 
tional stress. Problems affecting the 
dispersal of industry are likewise ger- 
mane in this atomic age. The determin- 
ing factors, pro and con, are, of course, 
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basically the economic factors which 
cause industries to locate where they do 
in the initial instance. When the Amer- 
ican complex of transportation and com- 
munication is studied in economics 
courses, there is a good chance that it 
will be more meaningful to the students 
if its relationship to national defense or 
civil defense is emphasized. Certainly, 
a skillful teacher can lend much meaning 
to the American economy by a discussion 
in which its peculiar aspects of strength 
and vulnerability to enemy attack are 
emphasized. 


History 


Although the atomic age is relatively 
new, it already has a history, and total 
war being a little less recent than the 
atomic age, civil defense has even a 
longer history. The American history 
course has a number of occasions for 
legitimate discussion of civil defense. 
There were, after all, frontier devices of 
organized self-protection. Civilian de- 
fense in World War II has its history, 
not altogether an inspiring one. The 
historian might certainly use civil de- 
fense as an illustration to point up the 
consequences of America’s changed role 
in the world of affairs. 

There is also an opportunity in Ameri- 
can history classes for a somewhat deeper 
consideration of civil defense. Particu- 
larly, this is true in those courses which 
are concerned with the development of 
American institutions. Civil defense 
bears a relationship to basic American 
ideas, the worth of the individual, the 
efficacy of willed action, the federal 
system, respect for life and property, the 
ascendency of civilian authority. The 
relationship of ideas to institutions as 
brought out in Merle Curti’s History of 
American Thought or Ralph Henry 
Gabriel's The Course of American Demo- 
cratic Thought, can be established in 
terms of the ideas institutionalized in 
the civil defense organization. 
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In modern or world history one may, 
if he chooses, reach deep into the past 
for historic instances of organized com- 
munity self-protection. British, German, 
and Japanese civil defense experience in 
World War II is an important part of 
the history of this war. However, prob- 
ably the greatest contribution that history 
can make to civic understanding is to 
make clear the historical origins of the 
continuing world crisis. 


Literature 


Probably no writer has caught the 
spirit of life among the air raid shelters 
so well as did Henry Moore, English 
artist. Nevertheless, the literary con- 
sciousness of the atomic age has begun 
to express itself. Teachers of literature 
can perhaps contribute more than any 
other group to ease the continuing fears 
of humanity in a troubled era. They can 
convey the increasing sense of urgency, 
the potential tragedy of humankind, 
while emphasizing the expression of 
man’s better hopes in an era of apprehen- 
sion. John Hershey’s Hiroshima, Norman 
Cousins’ Modern Man Is Obsolete, Mas- 
ters and Way’s One World or None, 
David Bradley's No Place to Hide, are 
among the works in which the human 
consequences of the atomic age are 
probed in sensitive literary terms. Since 
teachers of literature know full well that 
the human drama has had its tragic ele- 
ment for a long, long time, they will not 
necessarily have to concentrate on con- 
temporary literature to make the point. 
Such interbellum novels as Briffault’s 
Europa, and Europa in Limbo, Heming- 
way’s Farewell to Arms, Dos Passos’ 
Three Soldiers, Remarque’s All Quiet on 
the Western Front, are illustrations of 
this context. 


Psychology 
Teachers of psychology might well 
look at civil defense as a content re- 
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source. Such topics as the psychological 
effects of civil defense, the effects of 
long-term crisis on social behavior, the 
effects of civil defense in increasing or 
diminishing tensions, all have their pos- 
sibilities. The problem of public ac- 
ceptance of civil defense is an interesting 
question in applied psychology. Any 
analysis of the related factors runs hard 
against the problem of getting people 
into disaster work during “normal times.” 
Any realistic appraisal of the reasons for 
some people participating in and others 
avoiding civil defense responsibilities af- 
fords considerable insight into the moti- 
vations of human behavior. 


Education 


Introductory courses in professional 
education might find useful substance in 
consideration of the curricular implica- 
tions in the atomic age. Such problems 
as these: how to avoid fear psychology, 
where do new learnings fit into the cur- 
riculum, how the curriculum can be 
adapted to meet the changing needs of 
urgent times, the problems of the re- 
lationships of education with govern- 
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mental organizations, disaster plans for 
education, and the concept of protective 
citizenship—all relate to common educa- 
tional problems and especially to the 
problem of the secondary school’s role 
in civil defense education. 

Perhaps some of these suggestions will 
make sense to college teachers. If they 
do indeed, it will be well understood by 
the author that any adaptations of cur- 
rent courses will be much better and 
wiser than these suggestions. The only 
contention will be that all who are con- 
cerned with education must endure the 
obligation to examine critically all efforts. 
Our most priceless values and institutions 
are at stake in the critical struggle of this 
century. Higher education and civil de- 
fense are meaningful aspects of our in- 
stitutional life. Obviously civil defense 
officials, too often educational primitives, 
are urging many absurdities upon our 
schools and colleges. However, insofar 
as—and if—civil defense makes educa- 
tional sense, educators will no doubt 
analyze its meaning and communicate 
this meaning to the young citizens in 
their classrooms. 








Scholastic Probation as a Tool in Raising 
Academic Standards 


BOYD V. SHEETS and WALTER HAHN 


nstrruTions of higher learning all 
] over the country are using grades and 
grade-point averages in setting standards 
of scholarship for their students. In some 
schools, the policy is to enforce such 
standards automatically and rigidly, de- 
spite the obvious danger of large-scale 
dismissals, many of them unjustifie od. The 
opposing philosophy is to be “lenient” 
and thereby keep probation students in 
school in the apparent hope of collecting 
additional fees which would be lost 
through dismissal action. Actually, a 
large number of such students will be 
eliminated anyway, not by dismissal but 
by the fact that they will voluntarily 
give up their studies in discouragement. 
Hence, both methods of dealing with 
failing students are resulting in decreased 
enrollments without any assurance that 
those leaving the institution are also those 
least likely to benefit from further train- 
ing, even with a modified educational 
plan. 

Offering these students help, either 
through an academic department or a 
counseling service, is of the utmost im- 
portance, but many students are having 
difficulty largely because they do not 
avail themselves of such assistance. 

Scholastic probation offers an institu- 
tion a powerful tool in identifying fail- 
ing students and attempting to rehabili- 
tate them. We have as yet hardly begun 
to use this tool adequately. If we suc- 
ceed in realistically defining and effi- 
ciently administering scholastic proba- 
tion, the cost will be negligible; yet the 
reward, financially as well as education- 
ally, promises to be very remarkable. 
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Defining scholastic probation 


Institutions of higher learning gener- 
ally define scholastic probation, either in 
terms of the grades obtained by the stu- 
dent during the last semester or quarter 
in college, or on the basis of the student's 
cumulative (over-all) average. 

The quarterly average is indicative of 
the student’s present progress but, when 
used as the sole measure of academic 
success, presents several disadvantages. 
One of these is the fact that the stu- 
dent is unduly rewarded for taking “easy 
courses.” On the other hand, the stu- 
dent who takes a class for which he is 
inadequately prepared is heavily penal- 
ized for such a mistake in planning. Fin- 
ally, defining probation entirely on a 
short-term basis permits a student to con- 
tinue at college even though his over-all 
average is so low as to render his chances 
for eventual graduation problematical. 

Defining probation in terms of the 
cumulative grade-point average is a much 
more satisfactory procedure, since it does 
not permit a student to remain in good 
standing on the basis of a few courses in 
which he happens to be able to obtain 
high grades. An additional advantage of 
this method is the fact that students thus 
placed on probation are also those least 
likely to qualify ultimately for gradu- 
ation. The weakness of the use of cumu- 
lative averages is the difficulty in identi- 
fying the student who has done well in 
the past but is currently doing below- 
standard college work. 

By far the best solution to the whole 
problem is to use cumulative averages for 
the definition of probation, coupled with 
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a concern for the current quarterly aver- 
age. The latter aspect is especially im- 
portant as regards probationers presently 
in the process of raising their over-all 
average. Ideally, quarterly averages of 
non-probation students should also re- 
ceive attention whenever there is evi- 
dence that the student’s work has so de- 
teriorated that failure to take proper 
steps will lead him to lose his “good 
standing” in college. 

Once a student has been placed on 
probation, the next task of the college 
administration is to diagnose the cause 
of his difficulties and to take whatever 
measures are indicated in his particular 
situation. 


Rehabilitation vs. academic discipline 


In determining basic policies to be 
adopted regarding the use of scholastic 
probation in raising academic standards, 
the question of rehabilitation vs. dis- 
cipline is often raised—as though these 
were somehow opposite viewpoints. Ac- 
tually, no one seems to doubt that, inso- 
far as possible, attempts to assist the stu- 
dent toward academic progress should be 
conducted as long as there is a reasonable 
chance for success. If there is evidence 
that the student’s inadequate academic 
ability, attitudes, or other factors, have 
largely destroyed such a chance, his dis- 
missal should be enacted—not as a 
means of punishment—but as a forceful 
reminder that a radical change in his 
educational planning is urgently needed. 

Anticipating the possibility of dis- 
missal, an institution, through the agency 
charged by it with administering college 
academic regulations, should begin as 
early as possible to follow up a given 
student’s being placed on scholastic 
probation with a collection of all avail- 
able data from academic departments, 
counseling services, parents, and other 
sources, for use in work with the student. 
Whether the student is subsequently dis- 
missed or not, this information will be 
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valuable in helping him to make realistic 
plans for the future, either in or out of 
college. 


Administrative measures regarding 
probation students 


The Scholastic Standards Committee 
of the University of Utah, charged with 
the responsibility of administering scho- 
lastic probation at that institution, re- 
cently investigated the causes of failure 
of 176 students at the university. Table 1 
(page 152) shows results of this analysis 
based, in each case, on a survey of rec- 
ords, conferences with the student con- 
cerned, and referrals to other agencies as 
needed. It should be remembered that, 
in many cases, more than one problem 
was found to cause a student’s failure. In 
addition, there were numerous instances 
where one cause of low grades—such as 
poor attendance—was the result of an- 
other problem listed, for example, the 
absence of a specific goal. 

Evidently, an institution’s opportunities 
for assisting failing students are depend- 
ent upon the cause of the student's fail- 
ure and also upon administrative compli- 
cations that may affect the decision in 
each case. The following are illustrations 
of steps that may lead to improvement 
in specific situations. 

When students fail to demonstrate ade- 
quate academic ability yet persist in their 
desire to attend an institution of higher 
learning, some institutions follow a policy 
of simply not continuing such persons. 
For other schools, such as those in Cali- 
fornia, the problem is solved by referring 
the student to a state-operated junior col- 
lege. Institutions finding it desirable to 
retain the scholastically inept student 
should offer him a en program 
commensurate with his limitations—pref- 
erably a two-year program consisting of 
special classes, with provision being made 
for the awarding of a certificate in evi- 
dence of a successful completion of the 
course. Whether referral to a junior col- 
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TABLE 1 


ComMMon Causes OF ACADEMIC FAILURE AMONG PROBATION 
STUDENTS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


Frequencies 
of Probation 
Students 

Causes of Failure (%) 
UN WPS Sac eicaspaedccvcwscesbavekmevcseed 27.4° 
Insufficient application 21.8 
Excessive amount of outside work 15.3 
Choice of wrong courses or excessive academic Ree cata f. 7.7 
I, 5 io sou teh wp dns sess cnvspavrescenecst ets 7.7 
Poor physic: al health 7.1 
Absence of a specific vocational goal or academic mé ajor 5, aus 7.1 
Failure to withdraw properly Ta 
Poor attendance 7.1 
Choice of wrong area of specialization 6.5 
Excessive amount of teeta. (fraternity activities, 

athletics, entertainment, etc. ) is, 6.5 

General lack of interest in university work. 4 PR 4.7 
Poor study habits or reading skills 4.1 
Loss of interest due to draft status 2.4 
Personal difficulties with instructors 15 
rary oF 15 


* This figure does not include another 15.3 percent of all cases where the student inter- 
viewed was connected with the university's two-year program especially designed for students 


of low academic ability. 


lege or transfer to the two-year program 
is in force, the administrative agency 
dealing with probation students faces the 
problem, in each case, of determining 
whether the student’s academic failure 
is actually due to insufficient academic 
ability. In arriving at such a decision, 
one should not base his conclusions solely 
upon the results of high school achieve- 
ment, entrance tests, or grade-point aver- 
age. Personal factors, such as prolonged 
illness, or the type of secondary educa- 
tion the student received, may have in- 
fluenced all these data. Conferences with 
the student and others will often disclose 
factors which mere examination of the 
records does not reveal. 

If inadequate ability has been estab- 
lished, counseling toward a voluntary 
shift to the two-year program is the first 
step, followed, when necessary, by ad- 
ministrative transfer of the student—not 
without a frank discussion of the problem 
with him. If the student refuses such a 


transfer or fails in the two-year program 
also, the point of dismissal has been 





reached, but the student’s experiences in 
the two-year program should have cre- 
ated opportunities to counsel him in the 
direction of a more useful and noncollege- 
connected type of training. The closer 
the institution cooperates with vocational 
schools in the area, the greater the chance 
of converting, for example, an unhappy, 
failing electrical-engineering student into 
a well-paid, satisfied electrician. 

Another procedure is required when 
students fail due to insufficient applica- 
tion. This is, of course, but a symptom 
of such other more basic causes as the ab- 
sence of a specific goal or choice of the 
wrong area of specialization. In many 
instances such students have either failed 
to avail themselves of counseling services 
or have broken off their relationships 
with the counselor prematurely. The lat- 
ter point is exemplified by the student 
who takes aptitude tests, interest inven- 
tories, etc., but then does not obtain an 
interpretation of the results. Administra- 
tive action can well prompt the student 
to take stock of his aptitudes, interests, 
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and personality factors, as well as of op- 
portunities and requirements in various 
fields, through a combination of testing, 
counseling, and orientation regarding oc- 
cupational information. The outcome 
may be a temporary college program of 
exploration in various areas. It is fre- 
quently well to specify that the explora- 
tion should be in areas outside the field 
in which the student has already demon- 
strated his inability to succeed. 

Such administrative action which bars 
a student from one area but encourages 
him to explore in other fields of special- 
ization often results in success in classes 
related to such areas. The student can 
then apply to the dean concerned for 
formal acceptance to the academic major. 

Excessive outside work by students is 
a factor which is sometimes extremely 
difficult to reconcile with a college edu- 
cation. We face the fact that the income 
derived from a full-time position is often 
a lure and sometimes an economic neces- 
sity. Typical of the many factors to be 
weighed in such cases are the following: 
outside work the student does, the time 
factor involved in his commutation to 
and from work, the extent to which study 
on the job is possible, his need for earn- 
ings during college attendance, and the 
college load contemplated. Nondirective 
counseling is the ideal way to lead the 
student toward making an adequate de- 
cision concerning his own problem, but 
some students will persist in pursuing an 
unrealistic work plan even though it has 
already led to continued failure. 

In such situations administrative per- 
sonnel representing the institution’s aca- 
demic interests can lead the student to 
more adequate planning by making a 
sounder time schedule a condition for re- 
admission. 


General principles of an efficient 
program regarding scholastic probation 


The large number of causes of failure 
and the variety of administrative compli- 
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cations call for flexibility in the tech- 
niques employed to rehabilitate students 
on scholastic probation. To avoid chaos, 
it is necessary to adopt a basic philos- 
ophy for the program designed to use 
scholastic probation as a tool in rehabili- 
tation. The following considerations are 
felt to be of special importance: 

1. Adequate definition of probation 
must be based on the student’s cumula- 
tive average, with due attention, in each 
case, to the grades of the last quarter or 
semester. IBM equipment, wherever 
available, should be used to identify such 
students, so as to reduce clerical routine 
and ensure a maximum amount of accu- 
racy in connection with the administra- 
tion of probation. 

2. The program should be carried out 
by a centralized faculty agency having 
access to all student records and main- 
taining contact with academic and coun- 
seling staffs, as well as with other persons 
on and off the campus concerned with in- 
dividual students. 

3. Without in any way interfering with 
the rights of the individual colleges, the 
centralized agency can use the change of 
major as one of its tools in rehabilitation, 
whenever a student has demonstrated his 
ability to succeed better in a field in 
which he has previously had some class- 
work or other experience. 

4. Day-to-day work with students on 
scholastic probation should be handled 
by a faculty member with a background 
in school administration and student per- 
sonnel work. 

5. The more serious cases, especially 
those involving dismissal action, should 
be handled by a group of faculty mem- 
bers rather than an individual professor. 

6. Students with limited academic abil- 
ity should be retained in the institution 
only if a special program adjusted to 
their abilities and needs can be provided. 

7. If the student concerned fails to 
take voluntarily such measures as are 
needed to improve his work, the adininis- 
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trative agency should be empowered to 
prescribe his plan. However, the accent 
should remain on cooperation rather than 
on forced compliance with administrative 
decisions. 

8. Dismissal is the last resort only, but 
if the above steps have been taken and 
sufficient time been allowed the student 
to produce better college work, the ad- 
ministrative agency should feel much 
more secure in its ability to identify those 
who will ultimately benefit from dismissal 
action. 

9. Readmission of students returning 
to the institution who previously had 
been on scholastic probation or were dis- 
missed should not be an automatic mat- 
ter. It should take into account the 
extent to which the student, at the point 
of readmission, is likely to produce better 
work than he had previously done. 


Conclusions 


The program advocated here is aimed 
primarily at the bright failing student— 
our great hope in work with scholastic 
probation. 
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While many of these students stand to 
gain by the program, the institution, too, 
can benefit greatly. Prevention of drop- 
outs and dismissals when the student 
could well be guided to success can in- 
crease the institution’s holding power. 
In addition, the public will readily recog- 
nize the difference between an institution 
that rigidly forces out failing students or 
lowers standards in order to retain them, 
and the school which takes a personal in- 
terest in each student. 


Student personnel work in higher edu- 
cation, which is only gradually achieving 
the recognition long granted to teaching 
and research, should profit as adminis- 
tration is added to the already more rec- 
ognized phases of personnel work, that 
is, counseling and psychometry. 

Last but not least, we can hope to fill 
our great need for well-trained profes- 
sional people only if we attempt to sal- 
vage a maximum number of those stu- 
dents now in scholastic difficulty but who 
could, with better planning, be led to 
success in college. 








Special Problems in Women’s Education 
ESTHER LLOYD-JONES 


MM: of the discussion of women’s 
education, as well as men’s, has 
been in terms of breadth, length, how 
much of what, and how to combine the 
ingredients. The various sciences, the 
social studies, the humanities, courses 
having to do with marriage and family 
living, homemaking skills, and the fine 
arts, and business, technical, and profes- 
sional courses, all compete with each 
other for time and attention. ‘Whether 
a girl should study for a doctor's degree, 
only a master’s, a bachelor’s degree, or 
perhaps settle for junior college or a high 
school education: these questions have 
absorbed us. A new form of the exten- 
sional problem, discussed more and more 
insistently nowadays, has to do with how 
women may engage in a carefully 
mapped program of “lifetime learning.” 

It is a truism that the dimensions of 
knowledge are dynamically related to the 
dimensions of a culture. And any educa- 
tor knows that these dimensions must be 
sensitively related to the time-and-life 
dimensions of each person who is to be 
educated. But are these dimensions of 
education any different when the person 
to be educated happens biologically to 
be a female? Even a brief study of social 
statistics reveals startling information 
about the way in which social forces and 
scientific discoveries have changed the 
lives of women in the last few decades. 
Statistics on health, longevity, age at first 
marriage, size of family, the percentage 
who are widows and at what ages, per- 
sistence of school attendance, expansion 
and diversification of employment out- 
side the home—all convince us that wom- 
en’s lives (and, correlatively, men’s lives ) 
have been changed and are still being 
changed in drastic ways. 


One of the significant consequences of 
the social tumultuousness that has pos- 
sessed us since the Industrial Revolution 
has been a severe shake-up of many of 
the stereotypes in terms of which for so 
long men have thought about women and 
in terms of which women have thought 
about themselves. Viola Klein has re- 
cently written an excellent history of the 
ideology that has been associated with 

“the feminine character” during the past 
century. She has surveyed and ana- 
lyzed enough of the many ideologies 
concerning what is feminine to convince 
us that each ideologist tends to be fer- 
vently and superficially plausible and 
that little if any agreement exists amongst 
them. Some of these many analysts start 
with what is viewed as a biologically 
determined passive role in sexual rela- 
tions and from it derive a host of psycho- 
logical traits. Dr. Klein points out, for 
example, that Sigmund Freud—who has 
colored a great deal of modern thought— 
associates with women’s biological con- 
stitution the following psychological 
characteristics: a weak moral sense of 
right and wrong, little social conscience, 
modesty with which vanity and jealousy 
are combined, narcissism, the predisposi- 
tion to neurosis, and a general antago- 
nism towards civilization and cultural 
pursuits.? Havelock Ellis, another of 
those whose views Dr. Klein discusses, 
found in a combination of sexual passiv- 
ity and social conditions the origin of 
the following traits of the feminine 
character: receptivity, variability, sub- 
missiveness, modesty, a capacity to resist 
major disturbances while yet succumbing 


* Viola Klein, The Feminine Character (New 
York: International Universities Press, 1949). 
* Op. cit., p. 164. 
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to minor ones, suggestability, emotion- 
ality, and practical realism. 

The more one studies the findings to 
date of such analysts, including Dr. 
Kinsey, the more one is convinced that 
no validity has yet been established for 
what might be called the traits of femi- 
nine character, or “typical feminine be- 
havior.” Anthropologists unanimously 
point out, however, that “the differ- 
ences between the two sexes is one of 
the important conditions upon which 
we have built the many varieties of 
human culture that give human beings 
dignity and stature.” * 

There is needed at this juncture some 
more fundamental study than has thus 
far been made to discover what influence 
education, social attitudes, and cultural 
patterns are having upon women and 
the development of their personalities, 
the use of their aptitudes, and the nature 
of their contributions. The American 
Council’s Commission on the Education 
ot Women proposes to make such a 
study, and it is thought that from such a 
study should emerge important implica- 
tions for the education of women. 
Indeed, at least one eminent social 
scientist has predicted that from such a 
study would emerge important insights 
and understanding with respect to the 
whole complex culture in which we are 
all immersed to the point of blindness. 

Problems of the length of education, 
its breadth, fourth dimensional problems 
that concern the timing of education, and 
what we should educate for in terms of 
both men’s and women’s preconceived 
notions of what women are and should 


*Margaret Mead, Male and Female (New 
York: William Morrow, 1949), p. 7. 
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be, have seemed to preoccupy us. It is 
quite possible that problems of educa- 
tional depth may prove in our era to be 
the most important to be explored. Pre- 
liminary laboratory research reported to 
the Commission on the Education of 
Women indicates that women, whether 
by biological nature or by social condi- 
tioning, are expected to and do tend to 
yield to social pressure more than do 
men. This disposition is probably antag- 
onistic to the ability to think independ- 
ently. Personal integrity, the ability to 
stand by what one knows to be true, is 
essential not only to cognitive thinking 
but also to emotional health. One could 
speculate interestingly concerning the 
consequences to our economic system 
and to our democratic processes when 
the portion of society that owns the most 
of the wealth and holds the most votes 
has the greater proclivity to yield to so- 
cial pressure. 

Certainly, one of the special problems 
on which we might well concentrate our 
efforts in the education of women (and 
of men, as well) is how we can educate 
for more personal integrity and individ- 
ual independence while at the same time 
educating more effectively for discrimi- 
nation and skill in voluntary cooperation. 


In short, the solution of some of the 
problems in the education of women 
should contribute to the improvement 
of education itself. As new discoveries 


have been made in our physical world 
the dimensions of the world itself have 
changed. We seem now to stand on the 
frontiers of new discoveries in education 
that might vastly release and expand the 
dimensions of human potentiality. 








The International Association of Universities 


MAX H. 


HE International Association of Uni- 

versities was founded at Nice in De- 
cember 1950. At the founding confer- 
ence there were delegates from 167 uni- 
versities in 52 different countries. At 
the present time there are 185 member 
universities in 51 countries. 

The immediate initiative came from 
Unesco. At its Mexico meeting in 1947, 
the Director General was instructed to 
call a preliminary conference. This was 
held at Utrecht in 1948. An Interim 
Committee was elected there to make 
preparations for the founding conference, 
and an International Universities Bureau 
was set up at Unesco House in Paris un- 
der the direction of this committee. After 
the founding of the Association in 1950, 
this bureau became its headquarters. 

Next to Unesco, the Association owes 
most to the American Council on Educa- 
tion. Francis J. Brown organized the 
Utrecht conference and edited its re- 
port. George F. Zook was the United 
States member of the Interim Committee. 
The Council was asked to act as a coor- 
dinating and sponsoring agency to stimu- 
late discussion and enlist support. This 
was a major purpose and a major effect 
of the Estes Park conference of 1949.? 
It was largely due to Dr. Zook’s solici- 
tation that so many United States in- 
stitutions sent delegates to the founding 
conference at Nice. He gave one of the 
principal addresses there, and, by his 
friendly tact and quiet confidence, in in- 

*Report of Preparatory Conference of Repre- 
sentatives of Universities (Paris: Unesco House, 
1948; available from Columbia University Press, 
New York City, $1.00). 

*H. L. Nostrand and F. J. Brown (eds.), 
The Role of Colleges and Universities in Inter- 
national Understanding (Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1949). 
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formal conversation in the corridors and 
lounges and dining halls, he helped to 
bring a final agreement out of the dis- 
couraging confusion of voices in the early 
sessions of the conference. 

In the organization of the Association, 
three elements are to be distinguished: 
(1) plenary conferences at intervals of 
not more than five years, (2) an admin- 
istrative board elected by each confer- 
ence to serve until the next, and (3) a 
headquarters staff responsible to the 
board. 

The next plenary conference will be 
held, according to present plans, at Istan- 
bul on September 19-24, 1955. The 
next meeting of the administrative board 
will be in connection with the bicen- 
tenary celebration of Columbia Univer- 
sity in October 1954. 

The headquarters staff includes six full- 
time members: the secretary-general, the 
head of the documentation center, the 
head of the research service, and their 
three secretarial assistants. There are 
also three part-time chargés de mission, 
making nine in all. The budget for the 
current year is $50,000. 

The documentation center aims to be- 
come the repository of the most nearly 
complete and most accurate and up-to- 
date information about the universities 
of the world, to communicate news of 
general interest through the Association’s 
Bulletin and other publications, and to 
answer all inquiries promptly. 

The research service is concerned with 
intensive long-term studies of particular 
university problems of international 
scope, such as the equivalence of degrees, 
the interpretation of changes in the direc- 
tion and magnitude of student migra- 
tions, the means of facilitating interna- 
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tional exchanges of students, teachers, 
and scholars, and of enhancing their 
benefits. 

The Association has the use of a small 
suite of offices in the annex to UNEsco 
House, with rent and services free. It 
receives a diminishing additional sub- 
sidy from Unesco, but hopes that the 
dues of an increased membership will 
render it largely self-supporting within 
a few years. 

So—one more organization to add to 
the burden of correspondence, one more 
drain on our budgets, one more continu- 
ing source of questionnaires! Yet there 
may be economy in it. If we have occa- 
sion to address the universities of the 
world, a single communication may now 
reach all that can be reached. And many 
inquiries that have hitherto been ad- 
dressed to each university singly may 
now be addressed to the documentation 
center of the Association and receive a 
single answer. As these possibilities be- 
come known, they may appreciably re- 
duce the volume and the tedium both of 
our incoming and of our outgoing mail. 

The chief disappointment so far has 
been that so many universities in the 
United States have not joined. At Nice 
the largest delegation was ours, repre- 
senting twenty-eight institutions; the next 
was that of the host country, France, with 
twenty; then the Netherlands with nine, 
Great Britain with eight, and so on down. 
One of the fears of the conference was 
the possibility of domination of the Asso- 
ciation by a single country, and in par- 
ticular by the United States, because it 
was realized that our twenty-eight repre- 
sented institutions were but a fraction of 
our potential members. To avoid this, a 
clause was inserted in the constitution to 
the effect that the institutions of any one 
country may not cast more than 25 per- 
cent of the votes in a plenary conference. 
It was anticipated that in the early years 
the total membership of the Association 
would not exceed 240, and it was under- 
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stood therefore that a United States mem- 
bership of 60 would be sought. 

Invitations were issued first to mem- 
bers of the Association of American Uni- 
versities. Eighteen have joined, seven- 
teen have not. More recently, invitations 
have gone out to members of the Na- 
tional Association of State Universities 
and to a few additional institutions of 
other types. So far, there have been 
five acceptances, bringing the total 
United States membership to twenty- 
three, scarcely more than a third of the 
desired number, whereas in many other 
countries all the eligible institutions have 
already joined. The Association’s fear 
of being dominated by a large and ag- 
gressive block of United States institu- 
tions has therefore been dissipated. In 
its place there is now the fear that our 
universities have been caught in a new 
wave of isolationism which is understood 
to be sweeping the country, and that the 
degree of moral and financial support 
from us that is needed to make and keep 
the Association strong and independent 
will not be obtained. 

Let us put ourselves in the position of 
a reputable university that has not yet 
joined. Why should it? Not to obtain 
services otherwise unobtainable, for it 
may not desire the Association’s services, 
and, if it does, they are available without 
charge to all universities, whether mem- 
bers or not. Not for prestige, for the 
Association is still young and borrows 
prestige from its members rather than 
conferring it upon them. Perhaps for 
the right to speak and vote in future 
plenary conferences; but that may seem 
more like a burden than a privilege, since 
the delegate’s expenses must be provided. 
What remains but noblesse oblige, the 
generous desire to help sustain an agency 
the need for which is apparently felt by 
many sister-institutions abroad and by a 
few at home? 

There is, I believe, at least one further 
consideration. The university is an in- 
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stitution not altogether at home in the 
modern world. It has not ordinarily 
been content to draw its students, teach- 
ers, and support entirely from the com- 
munity, province, or nation in which it 
is established. Though it has in most 
cases acknowledged a special responsi- 
bility to the students in its area, and to 
the state which charters it and perhaps 
supports it, it acknowledges also a devo- 
tion to the pursuit of a nonparochial, a 
nonnational, a universal truth. But nearly 
everywhere it is becoming more and 
more dependent upon the state, and is 
under mounting pressure to become a 
super-service-station for it, and even for 
pressure groups within it. Much of its 
research is contracted for, and the re- 
sults are in considerable part withheld 
from the community of scholars. If some 
results are to be secrets of state, why 
should not others be secrets of any finan- 
cial, industrial, labor, or agricultural or- 
ganization that will contract for its 
services? 

A university's attraction for students 
from outside its taxing area may still be 
tolerated, particularly if they pay higher 
fees than those from inside; but the 
importation of professors begins to be 
frowned upon. The administrator who 
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frequents international conferences, and 
who seeks to bring all the world to his 
campus, may be advised that this is 
extraneous to the university's business, 
which is to find out what the local cus- 
tomers and the state and nation want, 
and give it to them. 

The university has always thought it 
had other business too. Some of it may 
in normal times be viewed locally with 
amused or puzzled indulgence, in times 
of stress and hysteria with suspicion, 
open hostility, systematic persecution. 
There may be here and there a univer- 
sity strong enough at all times to hold its 
ground singlehanded. Is there any that 
would not welcome the support of na- 
tional or regional associations? These 
may, however, be subject to much the 
same pressures. Surely the hands of 
most universities would be further 
strengthened if it were apparent that 
they had behind them the collective con- 
science of the universities of the world, or 
at least of the free world. Such a con- 
science has hitherto been nonexistent or 
ineffectual for lack of an organ. The 
International Association of Universities 
bids fair to be that organ. If it should 
come to be recognized as such, that 
would be its paramount value. 











Work Conference of Representatives of 
Constituent Members, January 15-16, 
1954 


ITH THE shift of the date of the 

Council’s Annual Meeting from 
May to October, it became clear that it 
would not be feasible to hold another 
large conference in January. Neverthe- 
less, it was believed that the constituent 
organizations should be given an oppor- 
tunity to exchange views on issues of re- 
lationships between education and the 
federal government, many of which were 
scheduled for consideration in the second 
session of the Eighty-third Congress. 
Consequently, the Council invited each 
constituent member to send two repre- 
sentatives to a Work Conference on Janu- 
ary 15 and 16 for the purpose of discuss- 
ing selected issues with members of 
Council committees operating in the gen- 
eral area of federal relationships. 

A total of 107 persons attended the 
meeting, including 73 representatives of 
56 constituent organizations and 25 mem- 
bers of Council committees. 

Each subject was introduced by a 
speaker who gave an objective statement 
of the background and the issues. Ques- 
tions and statements of opinion from 
the floor were solicited by the chairman 
of the Council, Chancellor Henry T. 
Heald of New York University, who pre- 
sided. The program follows. 
Modifications of income tax legislation 
relating to students and their parents 

Exposrror: John F. Meck, treasurer- 

vice-president, Dartmouth College 
Proposed modifications of social security 
legislation 

Expositor: John Paul Good, secretary, 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity As- 
sociation 


The Council at Work 
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Policies and legislation regarding ROTC 

Expositor: Russell I. Thackrey, execu- 

tive secretary, Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities 


Proposed establishment of a Federal Fine 
Arts Commission 
Exposrror: Hurst Anderson, president, 
American University 


The Springer Amendment to P. L. 550 
Exposirors: Raymond Walters, presi- 
dent, University of Cincinnati; Her- 
bert S. Conrad, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion 
Problems of research sponsored by Fed- 
eral agencies 
Expositor: Virgil M. Hancher, presi- 
dent, State University of Iowa, and 
chairman, Committee on _Institu- 
tional Research Policy 


Proposal to establish a National Security 
Training Program and related manpower 
problems 
Expostror: Dael Wolfle, director, 
Commission on Human Resources 
and Advanced Training 


Issues relative to other Federal legisla- 
tion and policies 
Exposiror: James L. McCaskill, direc- 
tor, Division of Legislation and Fed- 
eral Relations, National Education 
Association 


No resolutions were presented, as the 
purpose of the meeting was to furnish 
information and to procure a frank ex- 
change of judgment. Several items of 
special interest from the meeting have 
been reported in the bulletin, Higher 
Education and National Affairs. Papers 
of two of the expositors appear in this 
issue of Tae EpucaTionaL REcorp. 


